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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ITTLE by little the truth is beginning to get disentangled about 
L the situation in Greece, though it is evident that even Sir Walter 
Citrine and his T.U.C. colleagues who are on the spot find it no easy 
task to unravel the skein. Happily, most of the Army and R.A.F. men 
who had been prisoners have returned to the Piraeus, and many of 
the hostages have been released. There is no doubt now about the 
appalling atrocities against civilian hostages and the cruelty of the 
treatment of prisoners. The White Paper issued on Wednesday 
tells a hideous and compietely authenticated story of the brutalities 
for which E.L.A.S. forces have been responsible—British citizens as 
well as Greeks being among the victims. None the less, the Regent 
is still pursuing his efforts te arrange a peace conference with the 
E.L.A.S. leaders in Athens, and the meeting, once delayed, is now 
likely to take place. The hard core of E.L.A.S. in whom the resistance 
to an agreed Government has centred is Communist or under 
Communist influence, and it is with it primarily that agreement, if 
agreement is possible, must be made. In the meantime, the T.U.C. 
leaders, who have gone out to examine not political but trade union 
questions, have moved about freely and have actually visited E.L.A.S. 
at their headquarters, and have succeeded in inducing the riva] claim- 
ants to leadership of the trade union movement to meet in Athens, 
and even to agree concerning the methods of electing leaders, but not 
about the date of holding the elections. One of the difficulties they 
have encountered is that the industrial problems of labour have 
proved to be almost inseparable from the political issue. The 
trade unionists of the E.L.A.S. persuasion are most anxious to post- 
pone the elections, and it is not unnatural to conclude that neither 
they nor the political leaders of E.L.A.S. believe that they have 
much to hope from a free ballot. Sir Walter Citrine reports wide- 
spread support for the view that the British Government could not 
throw its responsibility overboard. Events are proving abundantly 
that Mr. Churchill’s policy has been right from first to last. 


French Security on the Rhine 

Frenchmen are disappointed that General de Gaulle has not been 
invited to attend the meeting between Mr. Churchill, Marshal 
Stalin and President Roosevelt. Though they are realistic enough 
to recognise that this is a meeting between leaders who have behind 
them massive forces converging on Germany, and have to take 
decisions arising out of this fact, none the less they are right in 
insisting that France has an essential part to play in providing for 
the future security of Europe. In her view there are certain con- 


ditions which must be fulfilled if she is to be safe herself, or to 
make her contribution to general security in the West. At a Press 
conference last week General de Gaulle pointed to the lessons 
of geography and history to show that the military defence of France 
was on the Rhine; French forces, he insisted, must be along the 
Rhine from end to end. The occupation to which he referred 
was military, not political, and his allusion to the presence of Allied 
forces may be taken as indicating that he might perhaps welcome 
a proposal which will be made by M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, that Belgium should participate in the control of the 
Rhineland. If such an arrangement were made it would be natural 
that Holland should become responsible for a stretch of the Rhine- 
land where it approaches her territory. All this is looking far 
ahead, and anticipating provisions of a peace settlement in so far as it 
is concerned with the prime question of security: But it is not too 
soon to recognise that in considering the future military frontier, 
which is a matter of life and death to her, France already makes it 
clear, and rightly, that her voice must be heard. 


A Regency for Yugoslavia 
King Peter of Yugoslavia has shown good sense in reversing the 


mistake he made in dismissing his Prime Mhnister, Dr. 
Subasitch because of his disapproval of the Tito-Subasitch 
agreement on an interim Government for Yugoslavia. He 


has seen in time that he was trying to exercise a constitutional 
power which has no reality under present conditions ; fortunately, 
neither Dr. Subasiich nor Marshal Tito has been disposed 
to press the matter to extremes, though the latter at an anti-Fascist 
meeting spoke with unmistakable frankness. Dr. Subasitch adopted 
a formally correct attitude by offering his resignation, and pro- 
ceeded, by agreement with the King, to form a new Cabinet, which 
is virtually the same Cabinet as before. As for the Tito-Subasitch 
agreement, that goes forward according to plan, and the King 
has agreed to transfer his Royal powers to a Regency Council until 
a Constituent Assembly has met and come to a decision about 
the future constitution. Those who are behind the King are un- 
doubtedly concerned at the concentration of power in Yugoslavia 
in the hands of Marshal Tito’s supporters and the Anti-Fascist 
Council, to the exclusion of all other groups, and about the procedure 
which at a later stage will lead to the election of a Constituent 
Assernbly. But the very worst way to attempt to serve the cause of 
democracy is to put the King in conflict with his Ministers, so that 
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he has the appearance of acting arbitrarily, thus giving Marshal Tito 
the opportunity—which he took—of saying: “It is only natural 
that the King should fight for his throne.” A complete breach has 
been averted, but not without strengthening the hands of the young 
King’s opponents, who can represent this episode as a _ conflict 
between King and people. 


A Liberal Revival ? 

Liberals are prcfessing a growing confidence that a notable 
revival of their party is in sight, and that an intensive effort in 
the constituencies will yield striking results at the General Election. 
It is with this conviction that they have launched a public appeal 
for an election fighting fund of £200,000, and are intending to 
put between 400 and 500 candidates in the field. If one asks what 
are the grounds for this confidence, many replies have been given. 
It is held to be not without significance that among the candidates 
already adopted 128 are young men serving in the Forces. Perhaps 
the circumstance which tells most in favour of Liberals is the intense 
eagerness apparent in all classes of the community for a progressive 
policy of social reform and reconstruction which exists side by side 
with diminished interest in ordinary party politics. The war has 
accustomed people to think in terms of the nation, and has stimulated 
them to demand generous measures of reform which many people 
will not expect from the Conservative Party, nor yet from a Labour 
Party which, as now organised, is too subservient to the sectional 
interests of the trade unions. If one asks what is it that has captured 
the imagination of hundreds of thousands of men serving in the 
Forces or the workshop, the answer is “ Beveridge” and all that 
that stands for; and it is significant that Sir* William Beveridge 
himself is a Liberal Member of Parliament, and that the Security 
and Full Employment policies that he has framed are exactly in 
the tradition of the great social reforms which were initiated and 
carried out by the Liberal Party from 1906 to 1914. Sir William 
Beveridge is manifestly a substantial asset to the party, not merely 
by reason of his constructive and ingenious mind, but because 
he is the spokesman of a school of constructive thinkers which has 
always been with us. Those thinkers are Liberals, and it is arguable 
that they have always stood for the characteristic British mode of 
progressive democracy, though they have been eclipsed during the 
last twenty years owing to the mistaken impression that all their 
objectives had been won and that their work was no longer needed. 
Hitlerism has proved that there is always a need for a militant 
Liberal Party. 


Science and the Indian 


Both considerable interest and considerable value attach to the 
report on scientific research in India presented to the Government 
of India by Professor A. V.,Hill, who went to India last winter to 
investigate this whole question. That a large extension of facilities 
for research in a wide variety of fields is needed, and that 
the research must be carried out by Indians, not Europeans, may 
be taken as axiomatic. But India must in certain respects look 
beyond her own borders, in order to draw on all available knowledge 
and experience, and to keep her own standards somewhere near 
the level of those prevailing elsewhere. Accordingly Professor Hill 
puts in the forefront of his report the recommendation that an 
Indian Scientific Office be set up in London, staffed by specialists in 
agriculture, defence, engineeting, industry and medicine, and that 
representative Indian scientists should be attached to the British 
Commonwealth Scientific Office in Washington. All that no doubt 
is desirable, but still more important is a wide extension of scientific 
research in India itself. In no field is that more necessary than 
agriculture, which must long, probably always, remain India’s staple 
industry. The range of difference between the best current methods 
of cultivation—such, for example, as those inculcated by Brigadier 
Brayne in the Punjab—and the worst, as practised by millions of 
peasants throughout India, is immense. To convey the fruits of 
scientific research to the ryot is a formidable undertaking, but it 
must be attempted, and can no doubt be achieved. If in regard 
only to agriculture and to medicine Professor Hill’s recommendations 
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were carried out, the effect on the physical well-being of India would 
be far-reaching. And there are many other recommendations than 
these. To begin with, India will need some assistance from the 
West, and it can and should be given and accepted without any 
kind of political implications. The country of men like Sir Jagadis 
Bose has its own contributions to make in the field of scientific 
research, but it may need to learn how to apply them. 


The Future of Australia 


The debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday on the dis- 
semination of information about the Empire combines with the 
arrival of the Duke of Gloucester at Canberra as Governor-General 
to concentrate attention for the moment on Australia (on which 


Dominion a very suggestive article appears on a later page of this | 


issue). Never have Australians been more conscious of 
the bond of unity within the Commonwealth—and that feeling 
had added to the warmth of their welcome te a member of 
the Royal Family—but ai the same time never before have they 
realised more acutely the special responsibilities which fall upon 
them, with New Zealand, in the South-West Pacific. In an article 
in The Times the Australian Army Minister, Mr. F. M. Forde, 
has called attention to the immensity of his country’s task as a 
Pacific Power, which has been poignantly brought home to her 
by the threatened invasion by Japan. Here is a country of 3,000,000 
square miles inhabited by a population numbering only 7,300,000. 
With an effort which has strained her man-power to the utmost 
she has put 670,000 men in the fighting forces. Mr. Forde insists 
that steps must be taken to people these vast spaces and build up 
the population till it reaches a target of 20,000,000 by the end of 
the century. That is an objective she must aim at. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why the country should not provide 
for a population far in excess of 20,000,000. But Mr. Forde 
emphasises that 98 per cent. of the people are of British origin, 


and it is in her own interests and in ours that she should retain | 


her British characteristics. It is possible that much of the increase 
may be provided by stimulation of the native birth-rate, and some- 
thing can be done to promote a steady fiow of migrants from this 
country. But we have no longer, as in the nineteenth century, a 
large surplus population to export, nor could Australia be expected 
to welcome any but a good type of migrants. It is a problem which 
will require close study in this country as well as in Australia. 


Monopolies and Control 


Sir Alexander Dunbar, chairman of the English Steel Corporation, 
in a speech at Sheffield on Tuesday, admitted that some Govern- 
ment intervention in industry was inevitable, and that some form 
of central direction would be more necessary than ever before. 
But in the opinion of many critics he was toe sanguine when he 
suggested that the Iron and Steel Federation as reconstituted under 
the pre-war rationalising measures aiready provides a structure which 
would satisfy the Government and the public. Reading between 
the lines, one might infer that he is more anxious that the Govern- 
ment should intervene in other industries than in his own. For 








instance, he remarked that it is high time the Government should 
realise that the foundation of industrial prosperity is not cheap 
steel, but cheap coal. 
to every industry, and no Government can rest till it has found a | 


It is true that coal is a raw material essential 7 


policy for coal which, by solving the problem of the mining industry, | 


makes production more efficient and the price reasonably cheap. 
The necessity for cheap coal is one of the reasons why no Govern- 
ment could set up an all-powerful Coal-Owners’ Trust (as proposed 
by’ Mr. Foot) to fix the selling prices to the consumer. But it should 
be remembered that steel is also the raw material for a host of other 
supremely important industries, and these industries which use steel 
cannot be indifferent to its price ; and if there were a ring which 
tended to fix prices too high they on their part would ask for 
Government intervention. Iron and steel have received the benefit 
of protection ; the State will require the assurance that consumers 
will not be the losers. That kind of “ intervention” is essential. 
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HITLERDAMMERUNG 


ITLER can hardly have found it easy to decide whether to 
commemorate by a public utterance the anniversary of his 
assumption of power twelve years ago. To keep silence would 
be to confess that there was nothing to be said at such a junc- 
ture. To speak might not convey a very different impression. 
However, he spoke. He spoke to a strange accompaniment. With 
the eyes of his imagination he must have seen the trails of un- 
happy relugees—German reports (not enemy reports) represent 
them as strung out over thirty to forty miles of road—making 
their way with hideous hardship from the east to a Berlin whose 
normal population is already beginning to escape to the west or 
south. In his ears must have been echoes of the speech of his 
Minister of Labour, who indicated the probable loss of the capital 
by his declaration “ we will fight before Berlin, in Berlin, behind 
Berlin.” It is true that this sounds like a weak imitation of some 
much finer words that our own Prime Minister once used in an 
hour of stress, but for Britain in that crisis there were still free 
Dominions to use as bases in case of need, across an ocean com- 
manded by British fleets. In Germany today flight from Zhukoy 
or Koniev in the east means retreat on to Eisenhower’s bayonets 
and tanks. The relentless pressure has begun, and it is no longer 
cushioned by intervening spaces of Poland or France. Russian 
armies are biting deep into the Reich. British and American armies 
are on Reich soil, ready, after the repulse of Rundstedt’s offensive, 
to co-ordinate their attacks with Russia’s onslaught in the east. In 
the absence of miracle the hour of doom for Germany has 
sounded. 

In such conditions what has Hitler to say to his people? Nothing 
is gained by deriding his effort. The poverty of the exhortation is 
sufficiently explained by the poverty of opportunity. A national 
leader in such a case has little choice. Unless he is ready to con- 
fess defeat, which Hitler is not and quite possibly never will be, he 
can either demand that his people resist to the death even when 
all is hopeless, or assure them that even now the avalanche will 
be checked and impending destruction turn to impending victory. 
Hitler, in fact, did both. The climax of much empty verbiage 
about Jewry and Bolshevism and the bourgeois world is that “ it 
is more than ever necessary to fortify our hearts and strengthen our 
solemn determination to fight on, no matter where and no matter 
under what circumstances, until final victory crowns our efforts.” 
That, of course, is the natural and conventional conclusion of such 
a speech. Its effect on the German people is likely to be small. 
It is true that little is known of their collective state of mind, if 
such a thing exists, for reports from Stockholm or Zurich about 
what is happening in Berlin carry very limited conviction. We 
know, in fact, extremely little about what is happening in Berlin. 
Of any effective revolt against the Nazi regime there are no signs 
whatever. Some local rioting is reported, but fear of the Gestapo 
coupled with physical debility and the German’s characteristic 
fatalism are sufficient guarantees against any subversive action of 
any consequence on the part of the civil population. What the 
army may do in certain eventualities is another matter. But in 
spite of strange rumours about Guderian and Falkenhorst the army 
is so far not doing anything but its duty, and it will be time enough 
to discuss a split between the Wehrmacht and the party when the 
split becomes openly visible. 

The speech does indeed indicate that Hitler is alive, and not more 
of unsound mind than usual. That is not said derisively. Hitler’s 
mentality was never normal, and the windy expostulations about 
what National Socialism has done for Germany in face of “Jewish- 
Asiatic Bolshevism,” the equally windy assertions that Germany 
will yet master the “ gruesome fate ” that threatens her, the pseudo- 


pious assertion that “the Almighty created our people and in 
defending their existence we defend His work,” all betoken the 
‘neurotic which Hitler, even in his most effective moments, has 
always shown himself to be. To his own people his speech can 
bring little comfort. Its assurances are vague and general. There 
is not a word about counter-measures, not a word about secret wea- 
pons, not a word to make a thinking man believe for a moment that 
victory is still possible. To the world it provides little material for 
forming any judgement as to the form and immediate consequences 
of Germany’s collapse when it comes. That is, in a sense, a pity. 
There is still, or should be, some possibility of shortening the short 
remainder of the war by dispelling the idea that an Allied victory 
means either national extermination or national enslavement for the 
German people. The aim of the Hitlers and the Himmlers, of 
course, is to inculcate that idea assiduously by every means that 
offers. Hitler seized the opportunity for that on Tuesday with 
alacrity. Referring to the demand for unconditional surrender and 
such modifications, or rather explanations, of it as were embodied in 
the Prime -.Minister’s last House of Commons speech, he adduced 
the demand as evidence of what a defeated Germany might expect, 
and rejected the explanation as an imitation of President Wilson’s 
insidious phrases. But the time may be passing for that argument to 
command support, or gain acquiescence, even in Germany. It is 
an accident, but a particularly fortunate one, that the three heads 
of the principal Allied States should be meeting in conference at 
the moment when Germany is tottering to her fall. The oppor- 
tunity for an unequivocal declaration of broad intention regarding 
the treatment of Germany must not be missed. The ordinary men 
and women, in the army, in the factory, in the home, realising 
the inevitability of an Allied victory, may be as ready to clutch at 
any tangible straw as to sink into blank desperation and fight on 
because of that alone. It is within the power, and it is the plain 
duty, of the Allied statesmen to show that the better alternative is 
within Germany’s grasp. 

While Hitler strikes one note Himmler sounds another, though 
there is a clear resemblance between the two. Certain phrases in 
the former’s speech reveal significant anxiety. References to “ those 
dishonourable few who forswear their manhood” and to him 
“who stabs us in the back in a base and cowardly manner ” were 
not inserted without good reason. They betray an uneasiness that 
is shared by Himmler’s Das Schwarze Korps when it writes, as it 
did this week, that “ nobody must be allowed to escape his responsi- 
bilities by shifting them on to other people’s shoulders. Those 
who profited from the success of National Socialism now affect 
to be disinterested in the Nazi Party.” There is significance in 
this, too, in the attempt to create a solidarity of guilt, and in the 
evidence that the solidarity is already in danger of being broken. 
The Allies, of course, can afford to wait and leave the fate of 
Germany to be determined by their guns. ‘There may still be some 
small checks on the road to victory, scanty as the signs of that 
anywhere are today. Russian communications cannot stretch 
indefinitely and a halt before Berlin is as possible as a halt before 
Warsaw was. But the desperation of Germany’s condition is patent. 
She has lost virtually all the territories she conquered earlier in 
the war. Every one of her satellite allies has been eliminated from 
the conflict or is fighting against her. Her territory is being invaded 
east and west, and those parts of it which mean most, in the one 
case in prestige, in the other in material value, are already lost ; 
millions of her people are homeless ; ten million foreign workers 
are ready, the moment the opportunity comes, to make common 
cause with the invader ; some are doing that effectively already. 
All that is in question is the length of time that must at the worst 
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elapse before the loss of Silesian coal and war-factories and the 
impending loss of the Saar and the immobilisation of the Ruhr bring 
the war-machine to a standstill. Germany today is using oil-stocks 
that cannot be replenished in tanks and aeroplanes that cannot be 
replaced. There can only be one end to that unless she has the 
strength to drive back the invading armies from whence they 
came, which she patently has not. And even then she would 
only recover an industria! area devastated in two retreats, the 
Germans’ own and the Russians’. In such a situation such vapour- 
ings as Hitler’s are negligible. No syllable he spoke has any 
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relevance to the inexorable unfolding of Germany's destiny. Yet 
some power to influence that destiny still exists. Germany, if 
there were anyone who could speak for Germany and command 
support at home and inspire some confidence abroad, could at 
least be spared the devastation that resistance to the bitter end 
must involve. If she is not capable of seizing the opportunity of 
escaping that the Allied leaders cannot help her. But at least they 
can, by the various means of communication at their disposal, 
give her the choice between capitulation with survival and limitless 
slaughter, misery and desolation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE of the post-war problems which will in all likelihood be 
settled before the war is over concerns the future of the three 
million or so of Sudeten Germans who before the war inhabited 
Czechoslovakia. In a recent speech Dr. Huberc Ripka, the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of State, made it quite clear that they will inhabit 
Czechoslovakia no more. No one can quarrel with that decision. It 
was the Sudetens who, as Hitler’s instruments, precip:tated Munich 
and all that followed. Now the bulk of them will have to go else- 
where, presumably to Germany. On that Dr. Ripka, in a little 
booklet he has just written on the subject, makes a neat point. “ As 
Germany,” he writes, “after Munich declared all the so-called 
Sudetic Germans to be citizens of the German Reich, she cannot 
now fairly refuse to look after those who served her so devotedly 
throughout the war, and who by all their behaviour provided con- 
vincing proof that they did not belong to Czechoslovakia but to 
Germany.” None the less, Czechoslovakia is ready to retain any 
genuinely democratic Germans who are prepared to become ordinary 
Czechoslovak citizens, and behave as such. What she is not ready 
to countenance, and in my view rightly, is any kind of federal State 
of which the Sudeten Germans would form a constituent and semi- 

autonomous part. 

* * * * 

The fact that it is just sixty years since General Gordon’s death at 
Khartum has produced a number of commemorative references to 
that tragic business. Bur it is still a contentious question. The 
legend that Gordon was left to his fate by a callous or incompetent 
Government will not hold water at all. Gordon was a romantic 
and an admirable, but in many ways a difficult, character. He to 
a large extent drafted his own instructions before he left England ; 
he agreed to go to Khartum to carry out the evacuation of British 
and Egyptian troops from the Sudan ; when he got to Khartum he 
sent back a series of optimistic messages declaring that there need be 
no anxiety at all about the situation in the Sudan ; he then decided 
against evacuation, and resolved on a final test of strength with the 
Mahdi, whom he regarded as almost negligible. In the end he was 
cut off in Khartum, and appealed urgently for reinforcements. Here 
there may have been undue delay, but the conflict of messages 
emanating from Khartum gave some excuse for that. Gordon was 
a hero, and died a hero’s death ; but he was, as Morley put it, “the 
creature, almost the sport, of impulse.” The home Government's 
real fault was in selecting such a man for such a mission. 

7 7 * * 

Having occasion to take an oath the other day in connexion with 
a function I was called on w fulfil, I could not help wondering 
why the alternative, and equally legal, method of affirmation is 
not resorted to more commonly. I am bound to say I dislike the 
oath procedure. I am no more impelled to tel! the truth through 
holding a Bible in my hand than if I held the Oxford Dictionary. 
The Bible, indeed, in words which come with the highest of all 
authorities, tells me to swear not at all. Apart from that, people 
in the habit of telling the truth more often than not should not need 
to invoke the help of God for the purpose of making a simple 
statement. The plain and dignified words of the affirmation “I, 
X. Y. Z. do solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm 
that > seem to me very much preferable. But when I told 
the Commissioner for Oaths who was handling me that I wanted 


to affirm, he was completely undone. Such a thing had never 


happened to him before, he wasn’t familiar with the formula, the 
little book that had it in was in another room. In the end, to save 
time and trouble, and not regarding the matter as a major moral 
‘issue, I took the oath with. the usual (to me) empty symbolism. But 
I should like to put in a word for affirmation—in courts of law and 
anywhere else where the occasion arises. 

. - * * 

“May not the Prime Minister have had a nursemaid? ” someone 
writes. He certainly may, of course. The suggestion behind the 
query is that it was from that functionary that Mr. Churchill first 
heard the hymn he quoted in his last House of Commons speech, 
“When the roll is called up yonder I'll be there.” Considerable 
interest seems to have been aroused by this melody. Someone 
suggests that it originated not in the Moody and Sankey mission 
of the 1870’s, but in the later Torrey and Alexander mission. A 
point in favour of that is that while the hymn is included in the 
latest edition of “ Sacred Songs and Solos” (the Moody and Sankey 
book), No. 983, I have failed to find it in an earlier edition which 
I happened to chance on since writing last week, and which contains 
much fewer than 983 hymns altogether. 

* . * * 


For Latinists only 

I once knew more about the quantities in Alcaics than I do now. 
For that reason I am not quite sure whether there is one slight 
flaw in the story which a correspondent sends me of how Lord 
North, writing to commiserate with his son for having to cut down 
his stables owing to hard times, advised him to keep the mares with 
a view to the future, and clinched it with the injunction— 

Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare. 
My doubt is whether the first syllable of the first line can be short. 
But to look such a gift mare in the mouth would be reprehensible 
ingratitude. 
* * * * 

Though I am getting just a little tired of “spitchered,” I can’t 
quite abandon the chase while the quarry is still running. Having 
got the word back from Malta to Cornwall via Tasmania, I am 
now offered a rather attractive link between the island and the Duchy. 
Phoenicians, it is known, colonised Malta. Phoenicians, it is known 
(or confidently asserted), came to Cornwall regularly for tin. The 
inference, therefore, that a word common to the Maltese and the 
(obsolete) Cornish languages is of Phoenician origin has its tempta- 
I go no farther than that. 

* * * * 

The latest on longevity. There is living in health and vigour (1 
think in Scotland) a lady whose father was born in 1772; SO, at 
least, I am assured by one of the family. That, I fancy, will take 
some beating. The lady was born in 1852, by her father’s second 
marriage. 


tions. 


* * * * 


Hitler Spricht 
“The speech lasted oniy 16 minutes."—-The Times. 
“His speech; which lasted 21 minutes ."——News Chronicle. 
“ Hitler, in a 20-minute broadcast last night .’—Daily Herald. 
“He spoke furiously for 17 minutts.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“He spoke for 18 minutes.”—Daily Mail. JANUS. 
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THE CLIMAX IN THE EAST 


By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the Russians advancing upon Berlin, distant on Tuesday 
W only 85 miles, it is clear that the German crisis is mounting 
steadily. It is, however, not merely an eastern problem; the 
strain is distributed over the German Army everywhere. The hour 
at which the Russians struck was decided by the stage reached in 
that strain, and it is this that must determine the development of 
the offensive. The Russians had spent months in concentrating 
their strength. Everything was done to catapult their offensive as 
far as possible. Every precaution was taken to remove all friction 
from the machine ; and, as far as prevision and precaution could 
go, it was lubricated so that nothing should bring it to a halt pre- 
maturely. The actual hour for launching the attack was decided 
by the preoccupation of the enemy with a heavy battle at the 
maximum distance from the eastern front ; for, of course, Berlin 
is a mere pawn in the Russian challenge to the German Army. 

When the Russian offensive was launched on January 12th the 
Germans were heavily engaged in the west. Rundstedt had struck 
and failed, and he was in a worse position than before he set out 
on his skilful and daring adventure. He had somehow to disengage 
his picked troops and especially his select arfnour. The Russians 
struck as he’ was endeavouring to pull out of. the salient. They 
could count on his reluctance to abandon the offensive entirely ; 
and the disengagement was carried out slowly, in order to save 
something from the initial success and to lose as little as possible. 
He was being subjected to a steady pressure, applied with evident 
skill ; so that, in effect, the one question was how great would be 
his adverse balance on the adventure. He was still attacking 
on the ‘Seventh Army front; and there, too, he was in no mood 
to fall back on the defensive, even if he thought it likely he could 
disengage on his own terms. 

By and large the conditions were as favourable as might be 
expected in the near future. 
that determined the Russian decision. The Germans had concen- 
trated a strong force of their armour below the Danube, and they 
were intent on challenging the Russian grip on Buda-Pesth. For 
some days after the offensive was launched the German armour 
was found securing appreciable gains between Lake Balaton and 
the Danube. Thus another distraction disturbed the High Com- 
mand. Stalin had not been so clearly intent on the extremities 
of the eastern front without reason ; and Guderian had obligingly 
reacted as was desired. Elusive successes had induced him to weaken 
on his central front. He probably expected the Russian offensive 
to be launched a little later, when Rundstedt had wholly disturbed 
the plans for the western offensive and had returned the panzer 
battering-ram to the strategic reserve. But that was to reckon 
without his opponent in the east. 

So we have a situation in which Guderian has been called on to 
face a crisis with possibilities that have .never before confronted 
Germany since a time that only history books recall. His reaction 
has been what was expected. He has begun to concentrate his 
forces on the eastern front. At least three divisions have been 
taken from the western front, and apparently more are on the way 
to the east. The offensive between Balaton and the Danube has 
been broken off, and the Germans now report defensive fighting 
there. This means that Tolbukhin has resumed his attack and 
that, with the withdrawal of the armour from below the Danube, 
the Hungarian-Austrian situation has become more open again. 
In a word, here as elsewhere, the adverse circumstance which most 
vitally conditions attack or defence—the strength of the opposition 
—has changed. The communications of the Russians in Hungary 
are almost as bad as one can imagine; but they are sufficiently 
strong to support an army which is limited numerically to a certain 
figure ; and this figure is clearly determined by the tasks it is expected 
to carry out. 

The importance of this consideration may easily be overlooked. 
In the west as in the south the strength and equipment of an 
advancing army depends upon the resistance it is destined to meet. 


There was one other circumstance . 


As we have seen, the Russians naturally based their decision 
when to attack to some extent, at least, on this. They could not 
have done otherwise. But now that the Germans have begun to 
weaken on the western front the problem of the Allied command 
is eased. It is quite certain that the Allies dare not leave any loose 
ends in their dispositions, under pain of the desperate enemy taking 
advantage of them. There would have been no alarms in the third 
week of December if that conviction had been steadily fixed in the 
minds of the Allies. But is it not obvious that the same considera- 
tion applies to the enemy? Stalin took advantage of an unwise 
dispersion on the eastern front. The Allies will allow no similar 
chance to escape them in the west. 

German units which have been transferred to the east will not 
be ready for battle as soon as they are withdrawn from the west. 
It takes time to transfer divisions across Germany, even if the 
strategic air force were not tearing gaps in every main railway-line 
to the east. It is, therefore, obvious that there must be an interval 
before Guderian is able to concentrate on the east the units he has 
withdrawn from the west and south. It may be a week or two yet 
before they can be available for battle, and this factor of time is 
complicated by a dilemma which refuses to remain static. It is 
how far east he can risk concentrating them without the danger of 
having them swept away in the torrent of the Russian onset. If he 
takes them too far, he may lose them without affecting the issue ; 
if he takes counsel of prudence in this matter he may lose vital 
positions for lack of them. They may be too early to be safe or 
too late to be of any avail. 

The climax of the Russian offensive approaches. Its chances 
must be gauged by these considerations. Already the Latvian 
enclave seems to have been rendered innocuous ; already the East 
Prussian flank threat appears to have changed into an attempt (so 
far abortive) to evacuate to safety some part of the garrison of the 
province. The chances do not look well by sea; they are scarcely 
encouraging by land. Rokossovsky lies along the path of their with- 
drawal towards the west ; and Zhukov, who is apparently controlling 
the whole offensive, will not overlook the chance of destroying this 
flank threat entirely. If we admit that between the Vistula and the 
mouth of the Oder there still remains some peril to the Russians, 
especially while Torun and Poznan hold out, it can be recognised 
that it is steadily passing. 

Zhukov is pressing up the railway towards Stettin. The immediate 
threat may still be to Berlin ; for it can be seen that his spearheads 
point towards Danzig and Stettin (little more than 50 miles away) 
with the chance of outflanking Frankfurt and descending on the 
capital. He is well into Brandenburg and he has kept up an average 
of fourteen or fifteen miles a day since he began to advance. He 
has a strong flank guard in Rokossovsky in the north, though it is 
there that the best chance of a counter-attack remains. In the south, 
Koniev has more completely destroyed the danger of any counter- 
move. He has established a strong bridgehead across the Oder at 
Steinau, north of Breslau, and he threatens to encircle that important 
capital. He has, moreover, to all intents and purposes put ‘out of 
commission the most important part of industrial Upper Silesia. It 
is strange to find that this has made such an impression on the 
Germans ; for they have been warned that such considerations can 
hardly affect the immediate issue. ‘This, indeed, has passed that 
milestone. The Germans have not yet given up hope; they dare 
not. However the Allies may state their terms, they suggest no 
future for the German Army ; and it is in this respect, and in this 
only, that the Black Country in the east retains any relevance. 

If Zhukov were to continue his advance at the average rate that 
he has so far maintained he would be at the gates of Berlin in 
about a week. There is still no sign of the machine running down. 
Its potential appears not yet to be spent. There is little sign 
of the friction that as a rule sets a term to the offensive. There 
is no appearance of any resistance that will bring the movement to 
a halt, no sign of any position that will provide the Germans with a 
focus of defence, this side of the Lower Oder. That line, moreover, 
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is being compromised by Koniev’s development of his bridgehead 
across the river. 

So we are left with this question still pending. ‘The Germans 
have turned the tactics of defence and evasion into a fine art; but 
at present they have not yet begun ito defend. They have lost, 
according to the last figures, something like two-fifths of ihe 
casualties inflicted on them since D-Day by the western Allies. This 
marks the latter’s contribution to the plight in which the Germans 
now find themselves; and that such a loss should be suffered 
without in any way checking the Russian advance into Brandenburg, 
towards Berlin, emphasises the real value of that fine offensive in 
the west. But the number of casualties does not measure their full 
loss, since the Latvian and East Prussian units are also cut off. The 
Russians have in fact not only filched one defensive position from 
the Germans after another: they have destroyed an impressive 
proportion of the troops who might have held them. Has the 
blow been so deadly that Gudevian cannot make a stand somewhere? 
This question still has to be left for the immediate future to answer ; 
and Zhukov’s threat to Berlin is designed to force the future to 
disclose the 


PARTIES AND BENCHES 


By VISCOUNT HINCHINGBROOKE, M.P. 

ROM the two speeches which the Prime Minister has made on 

the rebuilding of the House of Commons it is obvious that 
he contemplates that the organised party system, which has success- 
fully operated democracy in this country for many generations, will 
again prevail when this war is over and the country has settled down 
to its peace-time ways. There are, of course, many advantages in this 
system, and British democracy during the long era of the Pax 
Britannica was supreme under it. But we live in a very different 
world now. 

There are two revolutions in progress today—the physical war 
Between nations, and the ideological war of causes now being fought 
out on the Continent between resistance groups with arms and here 
at home by political groups with words. When the former war is 
concluded, the latter will go on, powerfully reinforced by the impact 
of applied science on worid economics. We have to consider 
whether the two-party system and its reflection in the seating 
arrangement of the House of Commons can continue under the 
stresses imposed by the war of ideas. If we come to the conclusion 
that the two-party system cannot survive, we are, by putting back 
the House of Commons in its old shape, merely building a sand 
castle before a rising tide, and should seriously consider—what the 
Prime Minister has hitherto rejected out of hand—the conception 
of a semi-circular Chamber, in which, as he said, Members and 
groups can gravitate from Right to Left and Left to Right as their 
ideas change and experience grows. 

In fact, today, although the present Chamber is rectangular, its 
political and ideological groupings are more than semi-circular ; 
indeed, on occasions one wonders whether they are not completely 
circular in character. There have been times when I have specu- 
lated whether the element of extreme liberty or licence in the 
revolutionary ideas of the left wing of the Labour Party does not 
effectively join hands with the same element in the financial ideas 
of some members of the National Liberal Party, and I have 
wondered if, in offering hospitality in the Conservative Party to 
those of the National Liberal persuasion, if that is what we are 
going to do, we might not just as well scretch a point and include 
the Hon. Member for Ebbw Vale and his friends. That would seem 
to indicate the building of a circular Chamber. 

The absolute prerequisite for a return to the two-party system 
is the recognition by both parties that the Government of this 
country must be based upon what constitutes a British interest. 
That was the case in the hey-day of the Victorian era. Foreign 
Affairs and, to a very large extent also, Home Affairs were carried 
on by both Parties in that tradition. Britannia knew that she was 
well cared for arm-in-arm with either spouse. The Liberal Party 


secret, 


gave prospect of interest and entertainment on the morning consti- 
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tutional ; the Conservative Party gave prospect of security and well- 
being on returning home. To vary the metaphor, the national polity 
was upheld upon the twin pillars of Freedom and Order—both of 
them solid and substantial structures—either of which in its integrity 
and strength could uphold the arch for a span of years. The plinth 
of each pillar rested upon secure foundations of conviction in the 
hearts of millions of our people. Those whose thoughts were biassed 
towards Freedom had a profound appreciation of the virtues of 
Order, and those whose inclinations lay towards the secure life were 
conscious of the importance to the community of liberty of the 
spirit. 

But on looking round the House of Commons today we find 
divisions, not on vertical lines as in the old days, but on horizontal 
or class lines. We find all the instincts for Order in the more solid 
sections of the Labour Party, and we find a desire for extreme forms 
of Liberty among those who are soliciting the favours of the Tory 
Party. Indeed, I go so far as to say that if members are to take 
their seats in the n2w Chamber in five years’ time and do justice 
to the Prime Minister’s claim that that Chamber should shape 
their attitudes, it is necessary that they and their successors in the 
next Parliament should undergo some swift political re-orientations. 

The Labour Party has now attained its great objective of securing 
a large measure of @conomic freedom for the masses. The fault 
lies at the door of both the Conservative and Liberal. Parties that 
the Labour Party was ever necessary. There are many Labour 
members so biassed in their ideas tcwards Planning rather than 
Individualism as to place them ideologically in the Conservative 
Party, whose portals should always have been kept open for them. 
There are some members who sit on Conservative benches whose 


ideas on moneyed Liberty puts them outside the range of true” 


Conservatism. 

I see no future for the normal working of the two-party system 
until these transformations have taken place. Let us hope that 
adherence to the rectangular structure will hasten them forward. 
It is vitally important, meanwhile, that the Coalition should be 
maintained, in order to present a united front to the world until 
the right changes have taken effect naturally and quietly behind the 
scenes in full accord with British evolutionary methods. It would 
be disastrous to return precipitately to party politics after the war 
on the present basis of conflict as between policies of the Right 
and the Left, the Right standing for overlordship, money and 
st‘ bility and the Left for the underdog, mass action and change. 
In fact, upon those philosophies we shall never take our seats in 
the new Chamber at all. We shall be fighting in the streets. 


We are threatened with a break-down of law and order over the 
greater part of Europe. The repercussions of this most colossal of 
all wars will reverberate through Europe, and perhaps three-quarters 
of the world, for many years to come. The horrors of the Thirty 
Years War are again upon us. It is enough to consider the holocaust 
of lives, the devastation, the hungry, the homeless and the bereaved. 
It is enough to watch the spirit of revenge brooding over engendered 
hates. It may well be that British-American democracy, with its 
ideals, will have to retrace its steps many decades in the history of 
its development. It may well be that salvation by the ballot-box is 
altogether beyond the comprehension of those millions with whom we 
shall have to deal. The political good sense of our people wili have 
to be brought into full play if we are to inoculate ourselves against 
the general contagion, and insulate ourselves altogether from civil 
strife. In 1640 we failed, but this time the omens are far more 
propitious. 

The concept of National Government took root many years before 
the need for it was presented in a military sense as it is now in the 
liberated countries, in France, Belgium, Italy and Hungary. To 
break the compound of National Unity into its constituent elements, 
Right and Left, would be to precipitate an explosion. The only safe 
analysis is the Victorian analysis. We are wise, therefore, to rebuild 
the parliamentary laboratory on its old site, and with its old equip- 
ment. But at the rate we are moving at it will take many years 
before we are ideologically fitted to occupy the building now about 
to be constructed 
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SPIRIT OF EMPIRE 


By KATHARINE ELLIOT 

N “the years between "—the phrase presumably means the years 

between the two wars—I was one of many people to whom the 
word “Empire” had a sinister ring. We never used it. We pre- 
ferred synonyms. We were afraid to make any suggestions about 
the Dominions. We tried to stand right back in the wings and 
let the Dominions have the stage to themselves. The societies 
founded in the reign of our Great Queen Victoria had no appeal for 
my generation. Someone once said to me “the only country of the 
Empire that hasn’t Dominion Status is—Great Britain.” I only 
write this down to emphasise the background which I had (and how 
wrong I was) when, last August, I set off by aeroplane across 
the Atlantic, across America, and by ship across the Pacific 
Ocean, to visit the great Commonwealth of Australia—primarily to 
thank the members of patriotic organisations for the help they had 
given to us at home in sending gifts of clothes and comforts to 
civilians who have suffered from bombing. I spent two months in 
Australia. I visited four States, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Victoria and South Australia, and I spoke to a variety of different 
audiences in each State. 

I found myself in enormous works canteens in factories where 
not only had the Australians to build the factory, but to make 
machine-tools and train the workers, and now were turning out a 
vast range of munitions, from small arms to ten and fifteen thousand 
ton ships, aeroplanes and tanks. I saw in those canteens, and on 
the walls of engineering shops, more “ pin ups” of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen and the Princess Elizabeth than I have ever 
seen before. In that five or ten minutes of a works canteen speech 
(always a disintegrating experience to interrupt people having a 
meal), the silence with which I was listened to when I spoke of 
British -workers at home, in the black-out, with the sirens punctu- 
ating their long hours at the bench, was eloquent of the interest 
and sympathy of these men and women 12,000 miles from 
London. 

I went out to the country districts as far west as Broken Hill and 
beyond to a sheep station, drought stricken, as the whole country is 
today. I spoke to country women and to farmers—squatters, I 
should say—I met jackaroos and boundary riders. I found a lucky 
link with the sheep men in being a sheep farmer myself, and being 
able to discuss, albeit rather amateurishly, the merits of Border 
Leicester sheep. Sheep men all the world over have a jargon which 
largely consists in long periods of contemplative silence as one looks 
at the animals in turn. 

I went into the schools and spoke to huge audiences of eight or 
nine hundred boys and girls, and into tiny little one-teacher schools 
out in the bush, miles and miles from anywhere, where the children 
come on ponies and in sulkies, and where on the walls of a single 
room I saw pictures of the Houses of Parliament, the countryside 
of England, numberless photographs of “home” (Britain, not 
Australia), and always the King and Queen. There was to me 
something incredibly moving in the tiny little unit of boys and 
girls, passionately interested to meet someone from Britain, longing 
to know about boys and girls at home. 

I visited four State Parliaments, around which there is some 
controversy. When you get to Australia the State Parliaments 
assume quite different proportions from what we glean from British 
newspapers’ reports of what the Federal Government in Canberra 
says. I don’t want to enter into the controversy of Federal versus 
State influence, but only to record that what seems to count most in 
the country itself is the State Parliament, not the Federal. One can 
criticise the number of legislatures that cater for so small a popu- 
lation, but, having lived so long close to the toppling Parliaments of 
Europe, it was a delight to enter one democratic assembly after 
another and to see the same pattern of Parliamentary Government 
as we have in Westminster. 

I went to Newcastle—New South Wales—the home of the great 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company, one of the great steel-producing 
companies, not only of Australia, but of the. world, and saw the 
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enormous blast furnaces, the giant rolling-mills, the machine-tool 
shops, the wonderful lay-out of the spare parts for machines. 


* Gigantic castings lay numbered and neatly stored on the ground as 


though they were the ordinary equipment of a tidy housewife. One 
of the things which strikes a visitor at Broken Hill Proprietary is 
the remarkable order and tidiness in a works, which must of neces- 
sity be difficult to keep orderly. I watched the ribbons of red-hot 
steel being automatically rolled into neat coils. The temperature 
was Over 100 degrees and a blistering wind was blowing, so that I 
shall never forget the heat of the red hot metal and the heat of the 
wind and dust. Dust—that terrible and tragic curse of Australia. 
I met the drought in full force and the dust and the bush fires that 
follow in grim sequence. Newcastle is more than five hundred 
miles from Broken Hill, and yet I could not see across the street 
for dust storms blowing from Broken Hiil—the centre of Australia 
was being blown into the sea. 

To someone used to the Scottish climate, the experience of a 
drought is terrible. Nothing but miles and miles and miles of red 
sandy desert, even the gum trees seem to wilt and the salt bush to 
wither away. All the sheep look shrivelled and the cattle lean and 
bony, the sun glares down day after day and the river beds and 
bush tracks disappear in the shift of bowing desert soil. Time and 
time again, when I couldn’: help commenting upon the tragic 
dryness, my companions would assure me that 3 inches of rain 
would bring up the grass and the flowers and turn the desert into 
grazing pasture. Is it fair to criticise Australia for its failure to 
develop a great water policy? One is tempted to do so 
almost inevitably. Isn’t water the first priority? And couldn’t 
more be done to conserve and to increase the irrigated areas? The 
answer in both cases is Yes, even althcugh much has been done ; 
the cost is great, and the policy would take a long time to carry 
out. The people, like most people, want quick returns, and to carry 
out any of the many schemes proposed would be a lengthy busi- 
ness. But how worth while! A trickle of water in the irrigated 
areas I visited produced almost a surface gold mine, so rich is the 
soil and what it can grow. 

In Newcastle I was also taken over a Government dockyard, a 
yard which had been re-opened less than three years before and 
had already launched ten ships from 10,000 up to 15,000 tons, a 
yard managed by a Clyde man, a man trained in Greenock and 
Glasgow now working with Australian workers skilled in their 
jobs. As I went round the yard I wondered about the Clyde and 
the Tyne, about the shipyards that used to build ships for Australia, 
and in all probability would not do so again, now Australia had 
learned the job herself. In steel-making they can produce the 
cheapest basic steel in the world, so I was told in the Broken Hill 
works, and at a crisis in the war had actually exported a million tons 
of steel to Britain. Here, indeed, is food for thought for our planners 
and economists of the future. 

Everywhere I found the keenest interest in our plans for the 
future. My particular job was to talk about the Education Act 
and the Youth Service, but I found a real desire to know anything 
I could tell about our social security plans, our new health service, 
our plan for demobilisation, for rehabilitation, and, of course, for 
emigration from Britain to Australia. Housing in Australia is also 
a major problem. I had some photographs of the Portal House and 
of the Weir House. I was questioned by many people about our 
housing plans. In Queensland I found the houses must be built 
on stilts because of the white ants; in other parts the discussions 
centred round balconies or no balconies, refrigeration and plumbing. 

What is the result of all this experience on the mind of someone 
who grew up “in the years between”? Just this, that the passion- 
ate interest which I found wherever I went, the loyalty of the 
people to the Empire, the admiration which every section of the 
community expresses and demonstrates by its work and sacrifice 
for Great Britain, is a really humbling experience. Proud to be 
related to us, proud to be fighting with us, proud to be partners in 
the replanning of the world after the war, proud of us, this is my 
most vivid impression. 

What a responsibility this throws on all of us. 


The very least 
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we owe to the Australians is to maintain a genuine interest in 
their future, the future of a great western democracy in the heart of 
the Far Eastern hemisphere; to take the trouble to see that our 
growing generation knows about their growing generations, that our 
people know about their people, and, in any way we can, to bring 
home to our Own countrymen, and our critics, that it is from the 
Antipodes that the great desire for the strengthening of the links of 
Empire comes. For that is the fact, and it is an arresting fact. 


A HOUSING SURVEY 


By F. J. OSBORN 

AR creates or enlarges a housing shortage in three ways: by 
the lag in replacement of houses wearing out; by the 
absence of provision for new families needing separate dwellings ; 
and by the destructive efforts of the enemy. War also makes 
difficult the full resumption of building: by the absorption of 
builders in the Services ; by the suspension of normal recruitment ; 
and by the break in organisation. To estimate the numerical short- 
age of houses at the date of the defeat of Germany is, I think, little 
more than an academic exercise. Theoretically, you can arrive at 
it by adding to the arrears at September, 1939, the number of 
houses which have crossed the line of decrepitude in six years, 
the war-time increase of families or potential households, and the 
dwellings destroyed by bombing, and deducting the number built 
during the war. But each of these component estimates will vary 
with the standard adopted. And the factor of geographical d stribu- 
tion vitiates any overail estimate. It is profitless to debate whether 
the shortage is one million, two millions, or more, since the lowest 
arguable estimate is big enough to exceed our practical building 
capacity within three years. Thereafter we shall be facing the 
larger problem of the replacement of obsolete and sub-standard 

dwellings, involving much larger figures. 

The building industry of Great Britain had 1,008,000 workers in 
1939. By m'd-1944 it was reduced to 345,000. The stated intention 
of the Government is to raise the number to 1,250,000. This can- 
not be done in much less than four years, and for the first three 
years, though builders are on the priority-list for release from the 
Services, building man-power wili be far below the 1939 level. 
There will be heavy arrears of normal repairs, besides war damage, 
to catch up with. Burt by about the fourth year the expanded 
industry, if 40 per cent. of it (the 1938 proportion) is engaged in 
house-building, will be capable of preducing 400,000 to 450,000 
houses a year. Thus the Government’s programme of three to 
four million houses in ten years is in step with its proposals for 
the increased labour force. In the first two or three years, how- 
ever, nothing like this rate of production is possible by traditional 
building methods. After the last war, though the shortage was then 
greater, only 7,000 houses were built in the first two years; and 
even in the third year output did not reach 100,000. The Govern- 
ment’s aim to have 300,000 permanent houses completed or com- 
menced by the end of two years is therefore not a contemptible 
Some caution as to the extent to which th‘s output can be 


one. 
supplemented by “factory-built” houses, whether temporary or 
permanent, is wise. The Government contemplate that another 


quarter of a million or so may be produced by these new methods , 


in the two years. 

But all experience shows that the satisfactory mass-production of 
any complicated article involves a period of development. In 
factory-built hous'ng we are only at the “prototype” stage, and 
as it happens none of the early mode!s has gained enthusiastic 
acceptance. The Portal steec! bungalow is a clever engineering job ; 
but its internal planning is weak, its floor area (655 square feet, 
including shed) is too small for a family house, its external appear- 
ance is unattractive, and its siting uneconomical; and while its 
limit of ten years’ life is for these reasons a merit, the annual 
charge necess tated by so short an existence seems a heavy price 
No alternative design for temporary: houses has 
The query arises, therefore, as to 


to pay for speed. 
escaped similar criticisms. 


whether factory methods could not be better used for the production 
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of larger and more permanent houses. But this was the quest of 
experts during years of active construction in many countries, with- 
out clear success; and Mr. Nathan Strauss, formerly chief of. the 
United States Housing Authority, warns us that “ reliance on novel 
manufacturing techniques to solve housing problems varies in inverse 
ratio to the experience of the individual or the nation in practical 
achievements.” A generelly acceptable solution is unlikely to be 
found by paper-work and restricted experiment during the war shut- 
down. Frankly, I do not expect pre-fabrication of complete houses 
to do more than supplement production to a moderate extent in the 
first two years, at a disproportionate cost that may be justified 
by emergency. 

If in one way and another we succeed in housing 400,000 or 
500,000 families in two years we shall have done well. During that 
period the main effort should be to improve methods and organisa- 
tion along evolutionary rather than revolutionary lines, coupled with 
the production of materials and fittings at the lower cost that a 
large demand should make possible. Permits for building, control 
of materials and prices, and control of building wages (offset by a 
guarantee of long-term employment) will be necessary during the 
shortage period. Temporarily, a high rate of subsidy, both to local 
housing authorities and to private enterprise, is unavoidable. But 
in view of the definite programme ahead, of at least four million 
houses, largely under public promotion, it should take a much 
shorter time after this war than after the last to reach the pre-war 
standard of organisation and output, and to improve upon it 
Within two or three years it ought to be possible to stabilise costs 
at a level no higher, relative to the general price-level, than before 
the war. 

The report of the Dudley Committee on Design of Dwellings 
has established the case for a normal minimum of about 900 square 
feet of floor-space for the three-bedroom family house. If the 
Full Employment policy is a success, the country can afford this 
standard, which compares with the 750-800 feet house common in 
inter-war housing schemes. The same report proposes certain 
advances in construction and fittings, and the valuable work done 
by the Ministry of Works and technical bodies provides the data 
on which manufacturers and builders can, in view of the assurance 
of continued demand, implement these advances. In the matter 
of lay-out and of housing density in urban areas, the new Housing 
Manual indicates some progress in official opinion, though here 
there is still timidity, owing to the political obstacles to a solution 
of the land-value compensation problem. 

Behind the task of overtaking the war-time shortage stands the 
much larger one of the replacement of sub-standard dwellings. Of 
the nation’s stock of 13,000,000 dwellings two-thirds date from before 
1914, and few will be less than sixty years old by 1965. lt would 
be easily within the capacity of the expanded building industry of 
I,250,c00 men to rebuild, or recondition thoroughly satisfactorily, 
the whole of our pre-1914 urban fabric in twenty to twenty-five 
years. That ought to be the aim—the equivalent of 8,000,000 houses 
in twenty to twenty-five years—for no class of expenditure could 
give the nation a better return in individual and social] well-being, 
of which a satisfactory home-life is much the most important 
ingredient. 

Such a programme, however, raises the wider issues of town 
and country planning and the location of industry. The Govern- 
ment have accepted the policy of decongestion of large cities and 
dispersal of part of their industry and population to smaller towns. 
But there is a great danger that the initial steps in housing, in 
response to the sheer pressure for dwellings where people now are 
or near where they worked in 1939, will restart urban development 
on the inter-war lines. To avoid that, housing must from the 
outset be coupled with the re-location of industry and with positive 
community development. Unless there fs immediate legislation on 
the issue of compensation for land values reduced by preserving 
green belts and opening-up cities in re-development, the old 
dilemma between multi-story flats and suburban sprawl will face 
the authorities on a larger scale than ever. This is the major crux 
of the housing problem. 
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In principle the policy accepted by the Government is sound. 
But the departments are pursuing independent lines which do not 
fully carry out this policy, and which tend to clash. Many housing 
schemes now being prepared are in the wrong places. The Board of 
Trade’s influence on industrial location is not taking account of 
the necessity of dispersal within each region. The Ministry ef 
Town and Country Planning is still trying to piece together local 
planning schemes, instead of insisting on a positive national policy. 
No machinery yet exists for promoting and financing the new com- 
munities implied in the accepted policy. The value of much good 
detailed work, and of the good intentions in White Papers, will be 
Jost unless there is more drive and decision at Cabinet level. 


WRONG THINGS TO TEACH 
By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 
“ HERE’S a lot of education resistance nowadays.” So said 

T a working man, when I suggested that factory groups should 
discuss education. He never spoke a truer word. Education means 
to most people a host of subjects that are remote from all the real 
interests of adult life, and they do not want any more of it. This ts 
to my mind a sign that we are teaching the wrong things in the 
wrong way. How should we teach and what? The answer to these 
questions depends upon another: what sort of creature are we trying 
to train? What is he capable of? If we knew the answer to these 
questions our outlook would be more hopeful than it is. But if we 
allow ourselves to be enlightened not only by our own miserable 
performance of today, but by the long history of the race, it is clear 
that man is at least a spiritual animal. The physical processes of 
our life are subject to the same necessities, we are driven by the 
same kind of basic impulses, as the animals. But w2 have the gift 
of turning these necessities to glorious gain. Eating and drinking 
in human life are raised to the grace of fellowship, sex is transformed 
into love, the herd into society. The animals have the power of 
movement, but we can dance; they communicate, but we have 
speech, language, literature. The simian trait of inquisitiveness has 
carried the human mind into the heart of the atom and along the 
flaming ramparts of the universe beyond the Milky Way. All 
through this troubled history man has been persistently a lover 
and creator of beauty. 

Nothing is more important for children than that they should 
know these things, and understand that the highest value of life for 
us is found in the aspirations and achievements of the spirit. And 
there is more than this that the child must understand. We are 
uncertainly aware that the gift of spiritual creation is not unique in 
us; there is a spiritual world to which we belong, not as masters 
but as children. Today we have lost direction ; nothing more dis- 
concerts the conduct of life than the bewilderment of our groping 
search after the spiritual reality which once we knew. Our supreme 
need_is to recognise that the bankruptcy of today is not our natural 
state, and to find our way back to the filial relation to God which 
is the foundation of sanity. 

Apprehension of our spiritual endowment and calling comes 
mainly through literature and history. The discovery that our own 
experience has been endured, and interpreted in the beauty and 
logic of words, by the men and women of the past, who being dead 
yet speak, is necessary to our endeavour to see our own life in a 
true perspective, and with a just conception of its possibilities. 
There is strong comfort in the knowledge that in the life of the 
spirit time cannot divide us, that the past and present form a single 
society and that we face the incredible agonies of this present age 
fortified by the wisdom and suffering of our forbears, without whom 
we shall not be made perfect. 

Not everyone is sensitive to literature or to history. Those whose 
range of imagination is tied to immediate experience can find their 
part in the spiritualising of life through the appreciation of music 
and art, and often most vividly through their own activity as artists. 
This may come to them in the grace and precision of movement, 
dancing, diving, skating, singing; or through the work of their 
hands. Manual skill has been driven out of the market by the 
ingenuity of the maker of machines. It must find its place as one 
of the personal dignities of leisure. It has a graver significance ; 
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the ignominy of unemployment is relieved if a man can use his 
skill to enhance the beauty and convenience of his own home. In 
actual unemployment a man is often too dejected to have the heart 
to acquire new skills, and his self-disgust at being out of a job 1s 
not necessarily healed by submitting to instruction like a schoolboy. 
His skills should be already in his possession, carpentry, decorating, 
boot and shoe repairing, gardening, toy-making, radio repairs, and 
so on. There are similar acts which can give a girl the sense of 
personal creative contribution to the grace of life. For men and 
women alike the home is the focus of the spiritual life. 

But whether the sense of the supremacy of the spiritual values 
comes through literature, through aesthetic experience, or again 
through the beauty of the natural world, life has to be lived in a diffi- 
cult environment. The prime fact about the actual world which the 
child must find his place in is the necessity of supporting vast 
populations by mass production. In the Atlantic region, production 
is competitive. This means that large numbers of people are caught 
in a trap ; whether they like it or not they will have to earn a living 
by working arduously all their lives in factories or shops or mines. 
It is through understanding why there is this intolerable pressure 
to produce that men can adjust to it without losing courage ind 
temper. They need to see their own lives in a perspective. Every- 
body therefore ought to learn recent industrial history, which will 
disclose to them reasons for pride, and problems of intense interest, 
as well as preparing them for their own stormy future. And every- 
one who is capable of abstract argument ought to learn an outline of 
current economic ideas. 

The boy and girl not only need to be equipped with understand- 
ing of the general condition of modern life, but also need handles by 
which they can get a purchase on the system which dominates 
them. In concrete terms, they need some acquaintance with the 
law by which Englishmen have tried to impose order and justice 
upon the chaotic struggle for existence, with Parliamentary govern- 
ment by which law is made (including the story of the decade 
before the last war, when we succeeded in using this procedure to 
obtain great changes without violence), and with something of local 
government. Coming still closer to his own life, the child needs 
some knowledge of the various kinds of work that are going to be 
available to him, sea-faring, farming, railways, building, industry, 
transport. Some part of this instruction can be given in books, 
more through films, visits and personal contacts. 

One of the most powerful handles for the mastery of life 1s 
language. Many people cannot use it with confidence or precision. 
A great deal of frustration, incompetence and failure arises from 
inability to express meaning in English. Accidents and inefficiency 
in factories, unhappiness in personal relations, countless inferiority 
complexes, have their origin in peoples’ speechlessness when clear 
explanation is needed. All schools teach English: it seems that 
research is needed to enable us to teach it a great deal better. 

In our small planet it is impossible to get away from our neigh- 
bours ; it is therefore necessary to understand them. For this pur- 
pose geography should be taught as a humane study. In order that 
this subject may make its proper impression upon the imagination, 
and upon the picture we form of the world we live in, it should 
be taught not mainly from books but by means of travel, in this 
country and abroad, and of the film as a substitute for travel. The 
film needs supplementing by history and art and by the study of 
languages. It appears that not everybody is capable of learning a 
foreign language with accuracy; but the British tommy, who is 
our best ambassador, has never let ignorance of language stand in 
his way for a moment. Such a natural linguist deserves to be 
helped in his school days along the line of his own purpose, which 
is to converse with everyone he meets. 

If we were to put all these subjects into the school curriculum 
we should have to take some out. This could well be done. I 
should regard most of the mathematics that is taught for School 
Certificate, most of the science, some of the history, and (unless in 
exceptional cases) all the Latin, as special subjects to be studied 
after School Certificate as a preparation for the university or voca- 
tional courses. The factual subjects I have advocated are not easier 
or more enjoyable but more useful than the present ones. We should 
be educated not for examinations but for life. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


SPENT an agreeable afternoon last Saturday judging a com- 
I petition between the several Young Farmers’ Clubs in Kent. 
This may sound a chilly and most agricultural ordeal; it suggests 
sheepdog trials upon the North Downs with the Weald of Kent 
below one, wrapped in a coverlet of snow; it suggests ploughing 
competitions at which the judges stamp cold feet upon the iron 
earth and cower together against the north-west wind. The contest 
in which my judgement was invited was, however, not rural, but 
urbane. It took place in the warm Council Chamber of the County 
Hall at Maidstone; the Young Farmers were dressed in their 
Sunday suits and disposed comfortably and at ease in the auditorium 
of the Chamber; and when it was all over we went up to the 
canteen and were given tea and cake while the steam from the tea- 
urns clouded the cold windows and slowly obscured the prospect 
of snow-covered roofs and the cold parapets of Maidstone Gaol. 
The competition was, in fact, a competition in public speaking, and 
seldom have I witnessed any ceremony more firmly and efficiently 
controlled. There were as many as nineteen speakers from the 
different clubs ; the junior competitors were not allowed to speak 
for more than five minutes, the seniors were restricted to seven. 
A minute before their time was up a gong rang gently ; an ex- 
pression of taut agony would flit across the face of the speaker, but 
in every case he or she finished neatly before being counted 
out by a second gong. Thanks to these firm methods the 
whole proceedings lasted little more than two fours. I could not 
but reflect upon the advantage which the House of Commons would 
acquire from the enforcement of similar methods of concision. 

* * * . 

The purpose of such competitions is primarily to provide the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs with some central function when the weather 
is not amenable to any competitions out of doors. But there are 
other and even more admirable aims which inspire those who 
organise and stimulate such competitions. They are aware that 
even the youngest farmer (and some of those who took part in the 
competition were very young indeed) must benefit by being forced 
to think out the principles behind his daily manual occupation. 
They are aware also that to speak in public in competition with 
one’s fellows creates self-confidence and introduces an element of 
emulation into areas outside the ordinary dig and scrub of their 
lives. And they are aware that the only antidote to our modern 
malady of mass-slogans is to encourage young people to put their 
ideas into their own words. A boy or girl who in private con- 
versation, or in the reeking intimacy of barn or byre, is quite 
content to repeat as personal convictions the phrases which he or 
she may have heard from someone else, scon discovers that it is 
better, when engaged in public speaking, to be certain and sincere 
about the words one employs. And by such means, by such com- 
petitions, young people may be induced not only to persuade their 
fellows and to defend their cause, but to realise that words are 
living, almost organic, things which must be tended with cleanliness 
and care. In all the confusion of thought and feeling which seethes 
around us, and which fills the pessimists with helpless despair, there 
is at least this element of hope and value, namely, a really 
passionate desire among young people to know and understand. 
Nobody who heard the Young Farmers of Kent talking against each 
other on Saturday can have gone away in a despairing mood ; on 
the contrary, the Young Farmers were both competent, thoughtful 


and alert. 
* * * _ 


The three judges of this particular competition (Sir Edward 
Hardy, Miss Edith Evans and myself) had been asked respectively 
to concentrate upon the three main elements of public speaking, 
namely, content, style and effectiveness. Sir Edward’s task was 
to decide which of the several speakers talked the best sense ; 
Miss Evans specialised in elocution, and gave the Young Farmers 
some excellent advice as to the value, when at a loss for a word 
or phrase, of taking a deep, deep breath; and my job was to 


estimate the effectiveness of each speech upon the audience. [ 
was thus obliged to reconsider in its simplest form the technique 
of public speaking, and to examine from a fresh angle the problems 
of demeanour, posture, gesture, sincerity and ease. It was interesting 
to observe that the junior members still had the schoolroom manner 
of speaking, twisting their fingers in front of them, fixing their eyes 
immutably upon a single spot, and allowing to appear upon their 
young foreheads a little frown of concentration as they sought bravely 
and desperately to remember the piece which they had learnt by 
heart. The senior members, on the other hand, were already freeing 
themselves from the classroom style, were able—a little awkwardly 


perhaps—to turn from one section of their audience to the other, | 


and even dared at moments to raise am arm in gesture or to lean 
forward impressively as they made a point. None of them appeared 
to have solved, either to their own satisfaction or to that of their 
audiences, the elementary prcblem of the relation between a speaker 
and his notes. Under the terms of the competition they were 
allowed only to bring with them such notes as could be written 
on one side of a postcard. I could see that many of them had 
failed to write their notes with sufficient clarity, so that, in the 
tremor of the moment, they were unable to read quickly what they 
had written down. Moreover, they had not learnt the simple lesson 
that when consulting your notes it is best to do so openly, since 
to squint down at notes lying upon the desk means that you can 
neither see nor be heard. But there were other and more important 
tips for public speaking which this competition suggested to me. 
* oa _ * 

There was, for instance, the problem of posture. Where should 
one look? How should one face? What should one do with one’s 
hands? ‘The inexpert speaker is apt to fix his eye upon a single 
spot, and to acquire thereby a monotony of expression’as in 4 
mesmeric trance. At the other extreme there is the speaker who, 
in seeking to convey an impression of oratoricai ease, turns constantly 
to right and left in almost panic restlessness. The problem of 
hands is even more inconvenient. To keep the hands permanently 
in coat or trouser pocket may be comforting to the speaker, but 
to some audiences creates the impression of crude casualness ; to 
adopt the Balfourian style of resting the hands lightly upon the 
coat lapels may indicate an elder statesman attitude of intolerable 
superiority. An excellent compromise between these two extremes 
is to hold a bundle of notes or papers negligently in the right 
hand and to allow the fingers, but not the thumb, of the left hand 
to slip lightly into the left-hand coat (but preferably not trouser) 
pocket. The problem of gesture is almost insoluble, and is perhaps 
one about which the beginner should not allow himself to think, 
since, unless his gestures be spontaneous and unconscious, they are 
bound to become stilted. The art of gesticulation, which forms 
so effective an element in Latin and Celtic oratory, is not one 
which comes easily either to the English or the Scots. I have 
been told that the guiding rule should be that no gesture should 
ever be made below the waist. I find that rule most disconcerting, 
since all upward gestures appear to me to be the accompaniment 
of oratory far higher than any which I can myself command. 

* * * * 

And then there is the question of nervousness. What advice 
could I give the Young Farmers who quit the plough for the 
platform on this subject of nervousness? It is not really much help 
to be assured that no man ever madz a good speech unless he 
was nervous about making it. I am not even sure that this is 
true. There are, I think, four precepts to be observed. First, that 
if you make a public speech three times a week for thirty years 
you will find in the end that your nervousness begins to fade. 
Second, that if you remember how to begin, and, above all, how 
to end, then the middle of the speech can often look after itself. 
Third, that, when nervous, it is dangerous to make jokes ; hilarity 
does not accord well with the faltering voice, the knocking knee. 
And, above all, say what you think and think what you say. 
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THE THEATRE 


«A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ At the Haymarket. 


Prosaic, dull minds have never been able to appreciate fully this 
unique play, which is one of the masterpieces of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic art. On the other hand it has been a playground for the 
silly who do not distinguish between fancy and imagination, have 
no feeling for poetry, and address children always in baby-talk. 
When these latter get their way they produce A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream full of tame rabbits, fairies in tinsel and a stage-full of 
Victorian pantomimery. The first thing therefore to be said in 
praise of Mr. Gielgud and Mr. Coghill’s production is that it has 
eschewed all such triviality together with Mendelssohn’s very un- 
Shakespearean music, so we cannot be too grateful both for Mr. 
Gielgud’s good taste and Mr. Coghill’s good sense. 

The first result of having a wood near Athens which is haunted 
by the spirit of poetry and does not merely look like a pre-war 
Christmas toy department at a London store is that Oberon and 
Titania recover some of their authentic magic. Mr. Gielgud’s 
performance as Oberon is full of good points ; the marvellous poetry 
he has to speak is spoken beautifully, and he always addresses 
Puck (cleverly, effectively, but not ideally represented by Max Adrian) 
in the right tone (the tone of the King of the Fairies towards a 
strange mischievous spirit); by so doing he catches the imaginative 
quality Shakespeare created here but which is almost invariably 
missed in the theatre. Miss Peggy Ashcroft, than whom no actress 
on the stage speaks poetry better, was not always quite audible as 
Titania, nor was her costume successful ; but, again, she caught the 
true character of the part and was a spirit and a Queen of spirits 
in all her scenes—particularly those with Bottom, which inferior 
actresses always vulgarise. 

The opening scene with Leon Quartermaine (Theseus) and Rosalie 
Crutchley (Hippolyta) in Jacobean dresses and setting was excep- 
tionally good, but I have not yet seen on any stage a completely 
successful wood scene. Should it be stylised or should it be repre- 
sentational? Here we _have the latter in a rather conventional, 
totally undistinguished manner. We shall never have a satisfactory 
production of “ The Dream” until this problem of setting is solved, 
and its solving calls for a stroke of genius on the part of some artist. 
The quartet of lovers was not more than adequate, the journeymen 
including Leslie Banks (Bottom) and Miles Malleson’ (Quince) were 
very good, but it is Mr. Gielgud himself who has given the produc- 
tion its chief distinction; and, moreover, he is quite right in judging 
Oberon to be the chief personage and the most important part in 
the play. Oberon is the key to the magic in this wonderful play 
in which Shakespeare successfully unites two worlds—something no 
other dramatist has ever done. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


*“ Guest in the House.’’ At the London Pavilion———‘‘ Time in the 
Sun.”’ At the Londen Film Institute Society. 


In my footballing days there was a jibe reserved for any player 
blatantly advertising his tactical intention. “Why don’t you send 
him a post-card? ” was the time-honoured question to be addressed 
to anyone who betrayed too early and obviously the trick with 
which he proposed to diddle an opponent. In Guest in the House 
Miss Anne Baxter is, in this sense, in constant premature corre- 
spondence with the audience and to such purpose that we are never 
allowed to enjoy one moment’s doubt as to the nature of her next 
tuse. An interesting theme was thereby weakened, not only for 
me, but apparently for a substantial part of the audience. For Guest 
in the House is the story of an ailing young lamb who conceals 
beneath her innocent exterior the ambitions of a female wolf, and 
whose mental unbalance is fatal to all domestic happiness within 
range. The resultant clash between a friendly, easy-going household 
and the clinging but predatory guest is full of dramatic possibilities. 
Yet Miss Baxter and her director are so anxious lest we fail to 
appreciate her true character that she is continually escaping from 
the rest of the cast, so that she may scowl at the audience or read 
some particularly damning extract from a diary which describes 
her prospective villainies in words of one syllable. Surely the real 
potentialities of the drama lay in the gradual revelation of the un- 
happy woman’s true character, not only to her friends but to the 
audience? 

_ The failings of Guest in the House seem to me worth examina- 
tion because the fault of over-obviousness is no screen rarity. The 
recent speculations, scientific or otherwise, on the “mental ages” 
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of the American and British armies had an earlier vogue in relation 
to cinema audiences. These, I believe, are traditionally assessed 
at fourteen years. It appears, indeed, that all adult groups of the 
world community enjoy the mental age of some statistical but 
anonymous children, and ignoring this puzzling conclusion we are 
left only with the concrete fact that cinema audiences are ordinarily 
assumed to be childish. I remain unconvinced. If the tortured 
villainy of Guest in the House had been more probable and revealed 
in a more lifelike manner, would it have been incomprehensible to 
the majority of its audience? I doubt it. 

The London Film Institute Society revived an old controversy 
at its latest performance by combining into one programme all the 
available material photographed by S. M. Eisenstein in 1932 for 
his Que Viva Mexico. Mr. Upton Sinclair was financially concerned 
in Eisenstein’s Mexican visit and many of the Soviet director’s 
friends have accused Sinclair of inartistically exploiting Eisenstein’s 
material when the latter returned to Russia, leaving his exposed film 
unedited. Sinclair assembled two films, Thunder Over Mexico and 
Death Day, and now the Institute Society has afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of seeing for the first time in this country a non-Sinclair film 
made from Eisenstein’s remaining material and adhering as closely 
as possible to his original scenario conception. Unless there is still 
more material to-come the evidence seems now somewhat in favour 
of Mr. Sinclair. His Thunder Over Mexico (apart from a ghastly 
final sequence) makes not so bad a job of the apparently limited 
number of episodes which had been photographed, and are to be 
seen in the new film Time in the Sun. 
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ART 


Contemporary at the Lefevre and Wiidenstei® 


Galleries. 
SIR KENNETH CLARK’S recent broadcast annihilation of the art critic 
requires this non-existent creature to take stock of himself and his 
fellow-shades, as a result of which justifiable censure by Sir Kenneth 
I am inclined to add my own accusation. 

I accuse—and I include myself equally—the present collection 
of my compatriots of “ dissecting the obvious, discovering new facets 
of the commonplace and squeezing the last drop out of a foregone 
conclusion.” I also accuse them and myself of being hair-splitters, 
shilly-shalliers, hacks playing for safety. Where is the splendid 
enthusiasm of a Ruskin for a Turner or the ruthless, if wrong- 
headed, vituperation of a Sarradin for a Cézanne? Either would be 
of more value than the avuncular disparagement, the omnipotent if 
kindly damnation by faint praise of the present arbiters of elegance 
in the fine arts. Let us, if a drop of blood remains in us, assess 
the good and the bad, as we are supposedly capable of doing, in 
terms of intensity rather than ennui. Let us cease waiting for the 
horse to win the race before placing our bet, and let some of us 
be prepared to make a howling error of judgement. 

Our business is primarily to make the public go and see the 
pictures, either because we think them very good or very bad, not 
to dispense sixpennyworth of paternal condescension with income- 
tax deducted at source. The painter requires strong criticism, 
whether in praise or disparagement, on a basis of absolute values, 
which, as Sir Kenneth points out, is based on a knowledge of the 
art. On a basis of this knowledge, even though it must be diluted 
with prejudice, since the critic is human, let the critic back his 
fancy among the untried and the half tried, for it is idle to stress 
the fact that Renoir is a fine painter. 

With this in mind, go to the Lefévre Gallery, where may be 
seen a superb drawing by Robert Colquhoun, and upon request 
may be seen works by John Minton, Lucien Freud, Keith Vaughan 
and other young men who have yet to make their names. On the 
shoulders of these young men, and others whose names are not yet 
even thus well known, lies the burden of the future of British paint- 
ing. Let there be no mistake, the future is a splendid one, for I 
believe the time approaches when England will succeed to the 
laurels laid down by France after her triumphant century. Let the 
reader watch the work of John Craxton, Robert Macbryde, Michael 
Sallaman and Clifford Frith, together with those mentioned, when 
next it may be seen; let the reader go to Wildenstein’s and take 
note of the drawing “Studies of Refugees,” by Mary Kessel, and 
the watercolour by Francis Macdonald called “Roman Wall, 
Carlisle.” It is possible that certain of these young painters will 
fail to fulfil their promise, but the stuff is there. 

MIcHAEL AyYRTON. 


Painting 
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LETTERS TO 
OUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
Sir,—Your leading article Science and Prosperity gave an excellent 


nterpretation of the Conference arranged by the British Association 
without attempting to include details which upset the balance of many 
reports which I have read. There was, however, one statement made 
by Sir Lawrence Bragg which must have been very disturbing to many 
industrialists present and which deserves further discussion. 

After telling us that the country has always been rich in the type 
of scientist with genius for original work, Sir Lawrence went on to say 
that only one in twenty of his students had expressed a desire to go into 
industry, and indicated that their reasons for objecting to industrial life 
were mainly of a political character. They were said to be young men 
with high ideals of public service and we were left with the impression that 
they thought industry was an unpleasant business in which a man with 
a high moral character would be soiled by contact with the self-seeking 
capitalists and trade unionists. He spoke of physicists only and Sir 
Harold Hartley, in his summing up, did something to reassure us by 
saying that he had not found that chemists showed the same reluctance. 

If what Sir Lawrence said is true of other universities then it is a 
very serious matter for this country. Mr. Bevin, when making his 
speech on opening the first session of the Conference, had referred to the 
serious shortage of technical men which existed on the outbreak of war 
and emphasised the need for more and more scientists to go into industry ; 
speaker after speaker made the same point and several said how important 
ijt was that more scientists should rise to become directors of our 
industrial enterprises. Clever young men of high ideals are wanted 
in industry, there is much work for them to do and there is no finer 
way of serving their fellow men. ‘Today industry is the life of the 
nation ; only a small minority of us can be occupied in any other work, 
and the scientist can give reality to his ideals by translating the dis- 
coveries of the laboratory into everyday service for his fellows. The 
scientist with high ideals and the energy and courage to fit himself 
to fill the places which have previously been occupied by men with a 
classical or commercial education can do more to raise the moral and 
physical standard of the life of our people than any other worker. He 
must not stand aloof. 

Florence Nightingale would have achieved nothing by cultivating her 
ideals in West End drawing-rooms. She went out into the filth and 
strife of war to apply them. Elizabeth Fry and David Livingstone had 
ideals and the courage and will to follow them where they could do 
most good. Let these be examples to students who are tempted to 
seek the quiet academic life where many ideals can do little but stagnate. 

Professor Blackett gave these men a clear lead when he pleaded with 
his audience for a period during which science might be devoted to the 
cheapening of production instead of to the constant improvement of 
design which has been the main object of research in recent years. He 
believes that it is more important to ensure that the benefits which a 
privileged few now receive from scientific discovery should be made 
available for everyone. Mr. Carter followed this appeal by indicating 
the need for the application of scientific discoveries to housing. He 
believed that houses could be made more cheaply as well as warmer, 
more labour-saving, cleaner and more sound proof if the problem was 
tackled by men of scientific training. The Conference supplied ample 
evidence that the whole industrial field simply teems with opportunities 
for public service of the highest kind and which can only be rendered 
by men of science with the courage of their convictions. 

There is something wrong with the training of our university students 
if they are acquiring the conception of industry which Sir Lawrence 
Bragg has indicated without also acquiring the urge to put matters right. 
If it is due to careless talk by politicians for political ends it is time steps 
were taken to apply a corrective-—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN SHELDON. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


WHAT THE MINERS THINK 
Sir—The Spectator nas performed a valuable setvice in recently pub- 
lishing letters written by young miners who express views about the 
coal muddle which are too rarely heard. Anyone in close touch with 


miners must be concerned at the gulf which separates the mining com- 
munities from the rest of the nation. 

Most colliers are working terribly hard and are becoming more bitter 
than ever at the criticism which they constantly receive from the Press. 
They are aware that voluntary absenteeism in the pits amounts to §.8 per 
cent., and that its comp'ete removal might improve the supply of coal by 
several million tons each year. They realise, too, that the nation needs an 
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increased output of sixty or seventy million tons a year, a figure whic 
cannot be achieved without drastic reorganisation of the industry. 

Even today there remains room for much more mechanisation of the 
mines. Much of the machinery which has been installed is in a poor 
condition and breakdowns occur too often, The production effort en- 
courages the running of unnecessary risks—excessive extension of the 
“cutting track” when coal is actually being mined, without the fixing of 
roof supports, for example—which is one reason why the accident rate 
is 229 per 1,000. One in five of the miners is over fifty years of age, 
and the existence of much weariness among the men is inevitable. It is 
not always realised that the collier may consume 4,600 calories of energy 
in an eight-hour day (to quote an I.L.O. Report on nutrition). This is 
almost double the corresponding figure for a machine worker. This 
acute fatigue is another cause for the appalling accident toll—s,ooo 
miners have been killed since the war—and the growing dust menace 
appears to be increasing the prevalence of disease among underground 
workers. . 

Despite these facts, which appear to be unknown to most of the 
public, some newspapers still imply that the coal problem could be cured 
by “more discipline among the miners.” The member of the Farmers’ 
Union who at a recent meeting attacked the Government's outcrop policy 
which “ would have been utterly unnecessary if the miners had done their 
job,” was expressing a view that is widely held. 

Is it surprising that miners are angry? They resent the considerable 
bullying in the pits, of which “Oncost”™ writes, and which is certainly 
not confined to Scottish mines. They see their fellows fined for absen- 
teeism, while managements may be unchecked in breaking the Mining 
Acts. They believe, rightly or wrongly, that some companies are de- 
veloping the weaker coal seams while leaving the best for after the war, 
They cannot forget the bitter past and are suspicious—sometimes quite 
absurdly so—of the owners and to a lesser extent of the Government. 

I do not believe the public outside the mining areas appreciates to 
what extent hatred and mistrust darkens the coalfields—at least in many 
districts. This fact alone will make the mining communities regard 
without much favour the generally enlightened proposals of Mr. Robert 
Foot which support government of the industry by an owners’ cartel.— 
Yours, &c., GARTH CHRISTIAN. 

Sunnycroft, Tamworth, Staffs. 

Sik,—Your statement that of “746 separately owned colliery under- 
takings 416 produce 99} per cent. of the total output” means in effect 
that, whereas 330 undertakings produce only an average of 3,390 tons 
per annum, the remaining 416 undertakings produce an average of 550,000 
tons per annum. It is evident frem these figures that those collieries 
w'thin the former group must either be paid for at the expense of the 
consumer, both domestic and industrial, or at the expense of subsidy, 
merely another method of increasing the price of coal. 

Mr. Foot’s recommendation to reduce the number of undertakings to 
say, fifty, together with the vast managerial changes he suggests, would 
at least result in giving the nation fifty voal-producing units with an 
average output of 4,500,000 tons per annum. Whether it would be sound 
economics to include any of the 330 undertakings in these 50 groups 
must surely depend upon their contributory value as potential productive 
units under the new scheme. With a total annual output of only 
1,119,000 tons it appears on the surface that they could be regarded as 
redundant and dealt with accordingly. 

Your criticism of Mr. Foot’s omission of Trade Union representation 
upon the suggested Central Board fails to take into consideration the 
fact that the Miners’ Federations are more forcibly political organisations 
than they are Trade Unions. The Labour Party’s platform of 
“nationalisation of the mines” will not be forsaken even if the party 
leaders are convinced that the proposed Central Board offered better em- 
ployment, working and wage conditions. To support Mr. Foot’s 
suggestion would in fact destroy the logic of their claim for nationali- 
sation over a much wider field of policy, and as it is obvious that Mr. 
Foot’s scheme needs greater guarantees against political interference than 
either present-day conditions or nationalisation could offer, it appears in- 
evitable that it will go the way of all good attempts by coal-owners to help 
the miner and the nation collectively —Yours faithfully, 

11 Kenwell Drive, Sheffield. Crecit F, Pre. 


REQUISITIONED LANDS 


Str,—Most of the protests regarding the Requisitioned Lands Bill now 
before Parliament are chiefly (and rightly) concerned with the threatened 
extinction of commons and other open spaces formerly enjoyed by the 
public. But private hardship, too, may lead to public loss, and for that 
reason, if for no other, the Bill should surely be so amended as to give 
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rough justice even to the ordinary land-owner. 
own position may be fairly typical. 

A few years ago I bought a considerable tract of very beautiful moun- 
tainous land in Merioneth from a prospecting company, chiefly that I 
might guard its integrity until such time as that might be assured for 
ever by the establishment of the still awaited Snowdonia National Park. 
Quite reasonably the area was selected as an appropriate place for the 
camping and training of mountain batteries, pack-horse trains and such 
like, though I was alarmed to see the wonderful old stone walls being 
demolished to form roadways, mule standings and so on in the few really 
fertile valley meadows that they still cumber and disfigure. It may all have 
been necessary, but the mess is as tragic scenically as it is agriculturally 
disheartening. 

And now I am informed that there is no question of “ restoration ” and 
a valedictory tidy-up as the cost of such would exceed the actual value 
of the land itself—a “value” that, by definition, specifically excludes all 
amenity considerations. And yet the real value of the land in question is 
as a foreground to a soaring mountain peak, the whole composing a view 
of more than local celebrity. The future of this unhappy valley seems to 
be this: the Government will buy from me the fields affected at a 1939 
valuation and will then sell in the open market to the highest bidder “ free 
of restrictions ” as ex-Crown property. 

If the Bill goes through unamended, the final picture is a discouraging 
one. An eviscerated farm, a much-cherished landscape blemished, and a 
substantial minus sum by way of compensation, represented by. the 
difference between what I should be paid and what I should have to pay 
out were I to buy the land in again (as I should have to try to do) against 
the outside competition, this time of speculators in bungalows instead of 
in minerals, whom the operation of the present Bill would positively 
invite to cluster round the waterfall—Your obedient servant, 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


I imagine that my 


Plas Brondanw, Merioneth. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


. 
Sir,—On the front page of your issue of January 19th you write, “ There 
is evidence that many German prisoners have seriously believed that the 
intention of the Allies is to treat Germany in such a way as virtually to 
end her existence as an independent nation. Some endeavour ought to 
be made to get the truth of this matter into Germany.” 

After the systematic German torturings and slaughterings of large 
numbers of helpless people, the continuance of Germany as an indepen- 
dent nation cannot be justified on moral grounds. It can only be a 
concession on our part, either to the necessities of an unfinished battle, 
or to some vice (such as laziness or avarice) among ourselves. 

Morals and sentiment apart, to renew German independence will be 
something near to suicide for ourselves. Already in two recent wars 
the Germans have knocked us back so far that we are no longer nationally 
independent in the sense in which we were able to claim national inde- 
pendence thirty years ago. It we fear the cost of complete victory in 
present circumstances, the higher cost of a compromise policy will soon 
show itself—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Guisborough. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


Si,—The correspondence in your columns ensuing on my article in 
The Spectator has been as depressing to me as my original article was, 
apparently, depressing to you. Numerous correspondents and contri- 
butors—high-bred and bad-tempered; cultured and good-mannered; 
“militatis ” and condescending; clerical and idiotic; such are a few— 
in their blind haste to demolish my contentions never paused to consider 
whether perhaps I could possibly be right. Mr. Harold Nicolson said I 
was probably cold and undisturbed by mortar-fire; my Lord Winster 
thought I was an unintelligent child (I shall spare telling you what I 
think of his Lordship) ; “ Miles juvenis,” who sneers witheringly at anony- 
mous writers without apparently knowing the army rule on the subject or 
considering his own nom-de-guerre, thought I “ felt,” but didn’t “ think ”; 
“Padre BLA,” writing with typical Christian tolerance, thought 
I was a henchman of Dr. Goebbels. Let me assure these gentlemen they 
are wrong. I wrote what I wrote, a “warm,” “ intelligent,” “ thinking,” 
“patriotic” Englishman, because in my opinion it represents the truth. 
It is depressing that in England there still exists this determination to 
tun away from any point of view which may be unpleasant and disturb- 
ing in its implications. But it is a fact that there are many uncomfortable 
opinions held these days which cannot be altered by the easy expedient 
of ladling out a dose of syrup of figs, much gs it would obviously suit 
many of your writers to hand out the whole bottle. 

There may be many, a great many, in the army who disagree with 


E. PEASE. 
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me. But I can assure you, Sir, that there are many, a great many, who 
agree with me. And no matter how many writers from one side of the 
fence contribute articles to The Spectator, it will not in any way miracu- 
lously reduce the reality of the crowd on the other side. I suggest it 
would be well to recognise their presence—and, if you think it desirable— 
see how best they can be persuaded to climb over.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, CapTaIn B.L.A. 
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S1r,—Referring to the correspondence which has ensued on the letter 
received from a captain in the B.L.A., on the views held by soldiers, we 
think perhaps our experience may be of interest. We have kept in touch 
with all our employees who have joined the Forces, and, with practically 
no exception, every letter we receive from them states that the one thing 
to which they look forward is to return to their old firm and work.— 
Yours truly, HarpyPick, LIMITED, 
Sheffield, 8. Tuos. J. JAMESON, Managing Director. 


THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE PRIMATE 


Sir,—The Dean of Wells would seem to make too little of the legal 
elements introduced into the Rite of Inthronisation in late medieval times; 
but he is surely correct in saying that too much importance ought not to be 
attached to an archbishop (or bishop) being enthroned immediately after 
his election has been confirmed and he done homage. 

More seriously, however, the Dean—inadvertently, I am sure—would 
appear to take a painfully low view of the meaning of Enthronement 
when he compares it to a “ Show,” and says that “if it never took place 
at all nobody would be any the worse.” The Rite, with the actual en- 
thronement at its core, has become the occasion of an archbishop (or 
bishop) receiving the profession of obedience of his clergy, of the public 
dedication of himself to his appointed task in union with his people and 
of their public invocation in his behalf of the help of Almighty God in 
the doing of it. It is not so much the legal as the religious significance, 
not so much the man-ward as the God-ward aspect, of an Enthronement 
service which matters, 

For most representatives of province or diocese who join in it, and 
especially for the archbishop (or bishop) concerned, an Enthronement 
service is, I am convinced, no mere “ picturesque and impressive cere- 
mony,” but a veritable means of grace through which archbishop (or 
bishop) and people are at once united and endued with power from on 
high. The Rite meets a reai spiritual need and that is a sufficient reason 
why it should never be omitted nor even indefinitely delayed— 
Yours faithfully, MERVYN WINTON. 

Wolvesey, Winchester. 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD 


Sir,—Running through Mr. Hurlstone-Jones’s article in last week’s 
Spectator is the implied suggestion that the deciding factor in the 
parents’ choice for their sons between a Training College and a Univer- 
sity is the difference between the salary of a graduate and that of a non- 
graduate. It may receive some consideration if it is pointed out 
by a Careers Master. I have not, however, found it deciding the question 
in the past though I have interviewed hundreds of parents in that con- 
nexion during a long official life. What generally has decided the question, 
when finance did not stand in the way, was the parents’ wish to give 
their sons the best possible chance of getting a post in a secondary school 
of high standing. They always appreciated the fact that a non-graduate 
had little chance of anything but a post in a primary school, even if he 
took a degree later by private study. Both parents and son preferred 
the dignity and amenities of the secondary school. With girls it was 
different. “She'll be getting married before she’s thirty. The extra 
expense would be wasted money.” It wouldn’t, but they seldom 
saw that, and the Training College was too often the final choice. 

Mr. Hurlstone-Jones’s comparison between the salary of the graduate 
and that of the non-graduate would have been fairer if he had put the 
retiring age at 62, when each would have had a pension of half the 
salary and a lump sum of 40 thirtieths. The reward for the higher 
training would have then been more attractive. Surely the high standard 
of attainment reached by pupils is dependent more on what the teachers 
learn during their teaching careers and on their powers of getting it 
across than on what they absorbed before they started teaching. The 
Vice-Chancellors of the Universities pointed out the absurdity of paying 
£50 for a “ High Honours Degree” during the whole of a teacher’s life. 
“His value depended on whether or not he remained a student more than 
on the place he gained in the Examination Lists.” The Burnham Com- 
mittee agreed and let the allowance cease when the maximum was 
reached. 

The same argument could be applied towards making the maximum 
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salary of all teachers the same but giving the graduate a much higher 
commencing salary and larger increments.—Yours truly, 
A. H. WHIPPLE. 
Formerly Director of Education for Nottingham. Formerly a Member 
of the Burnham Committees. 
1 Ridgway Road, Barton Seagrave, Kettering. 


MOLES AND WORMS 


Str,—I am sure your readers would be grateful if Sir Stephen Tallents 
would tell us a little more about the moles. 

1. It seems to be clear that the number of molehills in a field is no 
indication of the number of moles: if 302 mounds in a quarter-acre field 
were made by one mole, how many moles are there in a field where there 
are a dozen mounds? It seems reasonable to suppose that the tunnel 
excavated by a mole acts as a trap for worms, and that when all the worms 
round about have been trapped the mole digs another tunnel in a fresh 
bit of ground. If that is so, it would seem that a lot of molehills means 
few worms, and not a lot of moles. 

Molehills seem to be found mostly in soft sandy soil; no doubt such 
soil is easier to tunnel into than strong clay. But it may be that there 
are fewer worms in the sandy soil than in the clay, and that there are fewer 
moles who have to dig more traps, making more molehills. In the clay 
land there are, I suggest, more worms and more moles, but fewer mounds. 

2. At what depth do the moles work? Are the tunnels all about the 
same depth and all fairly level? Is it a fact that molehills are made only 
in winter, or is it just that the moles work only in damp weather? It is 
said that in dry weather the worms go down to six feet or more; and it is 
said that moles are very fat: do they put on fat in order to survive 


when there are no worms to be had?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wetherby. Dr. R. L. KITCHING. 


FOOD ADVICE 


S1r,—May I briefly direct attention to the least recognised aspect of 
the activities of the Ministry of Food, the work of the Ministry’s Food 
Advice Division? Through its forty-five provincial centres, staffed by 
qualified women, and through its admirab'e “ Food Leader” schemes, the 
Division has in many areas effected a profound and wholesome change 
in the food habits of the people. It appears to me to have been 
particularly successful in reaching those numerous housewives who do 
not ordinarily attend formal lectures. The benefit of this kind of health 
education, to which attention has recently been called in the medical 
Press, must be obvious to everyone. My Council is especially anxious 
that we should take thought how this useful educational work may be 
continued after the war; we are convinced that it would lead to a 
sustained improvement in the nation’s health, which the Ministry has 


so carefully guarded through the ordeal of the last five years.—Yours 


WYNDHAM DEEDES, 
Chairman, London Council of Social Service. 
London Council of Social Service, 
7 Bayley Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


A CORRECTION 


Sir,—May I submit a correction under paragraph “Information as re- 
quested” giving the spellings of the Greek explanation of E.A.M. and 


E.L.A.S. They should be as follows: 
E.A.M. ETHNIKON APELEFTHEROTIKON METOPON 


(National Liberation Front). 

E.L.A.S. ETHNIKOS LAIKOS APELEFTHEROTIKOS STRATOS 
(National Popular Liberation Army). 

This spelling has been confirmed by the Department of Information 


of the Greek Government.—Yours faithfully, 
GeorGE R. BoLTton, Borough Librarian. 


Borough of Watford Public Libraries. 
CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


Sir, —I shall be glad if you will allow me to correct a mistake which 

occurred in my letter, published in The Spectator of January 26th, when 

the weekly rations in Paris appeared as 3 oz. meat and } lb. sugar. The 

rations for civilians, in December, were 3 oz. meat, $ lb. potatoes or 

macaroni or dried vegetables, 2 oz. butter or fat, 2 oz. sugar per week.— 

Yours faithfully, M. H. de J. MILLER. 
Barnet, Herts. 


THE INDEX of No. 173 of “THE SPECTATOR” is now READY. 
One shilling and sixpence should be enclosed with instructions and 
addressed to INDEX Dept., “ The Spectator,” Ltd., 99 Gower. Street, 
W.C.1, England. 


faithfutly, 
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A coop deal of nervousness about the ultimate fate of commons appro- 
priated for war services has been vigorously and pessimistically expressed, 
Every countryman will agree with the protestants. It would be almost a 
platonic “ Sin in the soul,” a crime against good faith, to alienate public 
property. At the same time, for myself, I find it difficult to agree with 
some of the arguments. It has been used, for example, as a weapon 
against Governments in general that as they failed to prevent enclosure 
in the past, they may repeat their old crime. Certain outrages were 
committed during the several periods of enclosure, but if anyone doubts 
that enclosure was a wise and necessary policy up to a certain point, let 
him read a history of the Fens, especially local annals, such as those 
preserved in Mr. Tebbutt’s most thorough and most pleasing account 
of the parishes of “ Bluntisham-cum-Earith.” Enclosure entailed in the 
Fens, as in many rough places, reclamation, and even today many 
of the commons need not enclosure, but some sort of reclamation. Since 
the public has given up grazing animals on the commons, they tend 
to become scrub forests of elm suckers or thorn, or wharf not, types 
of the lost Garden of Eden. 


Abandoned Gravel Pits 

Among the many who lament the disfigurement of the Ouse Valley by 
abandoned gravel pits is the author of the book mentioned above ; but 
as a naturalist he finds a certain compensation. The pits are proving 
singularly attractive to duck and not only to mallard. Indeed, a long list 
of duck and waders, some scarcely known in the district before, has been 
compiled. They include gadwall and garganey teal, green and common 
sandpipers, greenshank, ringed plover and many more. Fish, too, seem 
to have multiplied. The tale in general reminds me of an experience by 
Ypres after the last war. The countless shell-holes about the Pilkhem 
Ridge had become ponds, some of them surrounded by rushes and other 
water plants. As I threaded my way between them there was the 
continual noise of frogs jumping into the water, and duck gose here, 
there and everywhere. Whether fish had mysteriously found their way 
to these isolated pits I do not know, but such marvels are recorded, I 
fear that no such consolation can be given in regard to the hideous 
scars inflicted on wide areas in the Midlands by surface mining. On 
the other hand, admirable crops have been grown on some of the more 
repulsive refuse dumps allowed to deface the country. 


Diminished Larders 

A sufficiency of berries still remain for the local birds and the hosts 
of fieldfare and redwing that descend from the hungry North. It is 
remarkable how these able gourmets leave berries alone till they are ripe 
oO matured by frost or softened by rain. They often wait for the exact 
moment. 
and jelly of his rowan berries, but to be very careful to wait till they 
were adequately ripe. On the very day when he decided to gather 
his crop he found on going forth to the harvesting that every single 
berry had gone. His judgement and the birds’ had exactly coincided, 
but the birds—probably in this instance starlings—had got up earlier in 
the morning. Starlings have a catholic taste ; but one observer, at any 
rate, puts the blackbird first as an experimenter. It has been known— 
alone of birds—to sample poisoned bait set for rats, and a strange example 
is given me of its taste in mushrooms, watched, in regard to one rather 
rare species, over a series of years. In regard to this, the starlings 
went to imitate them, but rejected the mushrooms as unpalatable. 


In My Garden 

I once found my gardener (now in the Air Force and unreplaced) 
shaving bits of bone as a last resort in the snow and frost which had 
cut off all proper work. What can a gardener do? One job is to prepare 
the garden bonfire. It is, of course, a mistake to burn any refuse that 
is not woody, though cabbage stalks may perhaps be permitted. Now- 
abouts is the proper date, for the potash which the bonfire supplies is 
best applied in early February, especially to such potash lovers as the 
raspberry canes. If the temptation is too strong and the bonfire lit 
during the frost, it is necessary to put the potash under cover. Any 
dampness in the weather robs it of its virtue. Incidentally, bracken is 
much richer in potash than other weeds. It is the best of mechanical 
protectors against frost, and when frosts are over should not be neglected 
in respect of its chemical qualities. W. Beacu THomas. 
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Putting needy boys and girls on their feet is a worth-while job at any 
time, and never more necessary than now. 


8,000 


children constantly being maintained. 


A token of your practical sympathy would be welcomed. 


10’. 
will feed one child for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Howes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Methusaleh of Strawberry 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Mary and Agnes Berry. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis and A. Dayle Wallace. Volumes XI. and XII. 
of the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. (Oxford 
University Press. £4 14s. 6d.) 

Mr Lewis and his sub-editors, particularly Mr. Watlace, must be 
congratulated upon the addition of two more volumes to their 
pious and monumental edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. 
It is certainly a notable achievement, at this stage of the war, to 
have succeeded in getting them published without any apparent 
lowering of the exacting standards that Mr. Lewis demands of his 
editors and printers. It is, I think, regrettable that Uiere should 
be only some sixteen individual subscribers in this country, apart 
from public and academic institutions, to welcome them to their 
libraries. The Yale edition, it is true, has been, and will continue 
to be, enriched with substantial new material from Mr. Lewis’s 
extraordinary treasury at Farmington ; but most Walpolians on this 
side of the Atlantic are probably content, and not without good 
reason, to make excellent shift with Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s text. 

The Berry Correspondence, for example, in the Yale edition adds 
very little that is not already accessible in hers. Mr. Lewis’s almost 
supernatural powers of acquisition have failed him here. Mary 
Berry was Horace Walpole’s literary executor and is known to have 
destroyed all but about a dozen of her own and her sister’s letters 
to him ; consequently Mr. Lewis has not been able, as in other 
correspondences, to supplement Walpole’s letters with his corre- 
spondents’ replies. The most that he has been able to do is to add 
one of Walpole’s letters to the canon and to print for the first time, 
from the MS. at Harvard, the contents of the “ Book of Visitors ” 
at Strawberry Hill for the years 1784-96. This memorandum book, 
interspersed with anecdotes and topical trivialities, provides a useful 
record of the customers, as Walpole called them, who came with 
printed tickets “to view” his “trim Gothic cage.” It will be 
perused with pleasure by those with a taste for mondanités, for 
it is rich in titles and names of the nobility and gentry and gives a 
fair idea of the social scene at Strawberry Hill during the last decade 
of its master’s life. 

The new letter (from the Berry papers in the British Museum) 
has a poignant, or should one say pitiful, interest, because it reveals 
as clearly as any letter in the whole ten years’ correspondence, the 
precarious emotional balance of Walpole’s relationship with his two 
young “wives.” It illustrates very well what the displeasing Mrs. 
Damer (who was in Jove with Mary Berry) called “ his grand fusses,” 
of which the best example in this correspondence is the absurd one 
he made when Mary Berry hurt her nose in Italy, but which were 
always liable to arise whenever an expected letter was delayed in 
the post. This last great fuss arose over Mary’s engagement to 
General O’Hara, and, as usual, was out of all proportion to its 
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cause. Like any lover’s miserable jealousy, only the more pitiable in 
such “a forlorn antique ”"—Walpole was eighty at the time—it took 
the form of an outburst of self-pity: “Conscious of having no 
address, felicity, or arts of attaching those whom I have most wished 
to please, and decayed in spirits and in every agreeable light, | 
naturally dread being grown a burden to those whom I chiefly 
cultivate.” Crippled by gout, he cou!d not finish the letter and 
dared not ask an amanuensis to do it for him. It was, in fact, 
finished, with touching delicacy of feeling, by Agnes Berry, who 
came in and, as she explained to her absent sister, “ found our poor 
old friend finishing the last sentence [in which he undertook to be 
less ‘ troublesome ’] with great pain and difficulty.” 

Although Walpole was ready enough to claim, when things were 
going well, that he was not “one of those fools who fancy they are 
in love in their dotage,” his ingrained possessiveness, flattered by 
the genuinely fond attentions of the Berrys, certainly made him 
behave at moments as if he were. He is charming, as he always 
was, when with no doubts or delusions to brood over, he can indulge 
in playful and “amuzling” self-criticism ; when,’ for example, he 
misquotes with characteristic felicity: 

“The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d 

Lets in new selfishness through chinks that time hath made,” 
or when he speaks of himself as “a dull, old tabby,” or subscribes 
himself “ Mr. Fondlewives,” forgetting his “ pouts” and concen- 
trating, as no one has ever done more skilfully or more delightfully, 
on his “nothings” or the “nonsense [he writes] on which I have 
lived man and boy for longer than I will say.” True, he cannot, 
nor indeed does he, blink the awful fact of The Terror in France; 
he could not if only because, as he wailed from his ivory-mantled 
tower, “I am outrageous at the destruction of all the visions that 
make history delectable ; without some romance it is but a register 
of crimes and calamities.” The ancien régime was dying, though 
more violently, with him. He clung to the Misses Berry because 
their youth enabled him to believe in a future in which he had no 
stake of his own. They were his “wives”; but in a deeper sense 
they were his children—his posterity. 

JoHN Haywaro. 


A Quartet of Poets 


Four Quartets. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 


Shells by a Stream. By Edmund Blunden. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Springboard, poems 1941-1944. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) 

Eros in Dogma. By George Barker. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 


APPARENTLY Mr. Eliot always intended the four poems, “ Burnt 
Norton,” “ East Coker,’ “ The Dry Salvages ” and “ Little Gidding,” 
“o be read and judged as a single work and they are now pub- 
lished together for the first time. There is an underlying unity in 
theme and mood which explains this, but it is doubtful if the indivi- 
dual poems gain from the enforced association. There is perhaps 
a cumulative splendour in their sombre melancholy, a heightened 
intensity in the anguished and recurrent irritation which breaks 
through all of them like a cri de coeur manqué. But there is also 
a sense of monotony and sterility where the intensity of thought or 
feeling wears thin in repetition. To those originally enthralled by 
the’ younger Eliot, his late writings have a frigidity and pomp which 
is difficult to assimilate: as a poet, always supremely self-conscious, 
he is now so acutély self-aware that expression—articulation even—| 
is in danger of being inhibited altogether ; so that after a lyrical 
passage in the exciting short rhythm so especially associated with 
Eliot, the critical comment comes from the poet himself: 
“That was a way of putting it—not very satisfactory: 

A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 

Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 

With words and meanings. The poetry does not matter.” 

Would the critic have dared say as much? The problems in 

these poems are philosophical problems. Time: the essential unity 
of past, present and future ; the failure of the spirit to keep time 


with the body, of the body adequately to incorporate the spirit ; the 


discovery that age does not bring promised serenity but new 
anguish ; above all; the problem of expression: 
“Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 

One is no longer disposed to say it.” 

These are not easy poems. They include a strange assortment of 

ideas and associated images ; only prolonged study could elucidate 
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FEBRUARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


William Gaunt 
THE AESTHETIC ADVENTURE 


The story of the crowded years between 1880 and 
1910. The ‘aesthetic’ ’eighties and the ‘naughty’ 
*nineties are the central focus of the theme. 
Impressionism, Aestheticism and Decadence are 
geen as part of a new adventure in the arts. 

[ros 6d net] 


Andrew Young 
A PROSPECT OF FLOWERS 


This book treats of wild flowers and trees from 
points of view other than the botanist’s. It gives 
information about names and old beliefs. 

{10s 6d net] 


Neville Cardus 


TEN COMPOSERS 


SCHUBERT, WAGNER, BRAHMS, MAHLER, 

STRAUSS, FRANCK, DEBUSSY, ELGAR, 
DELIUS, SIBELIUS 

These are personal studies giving an appreciation 

of.each composer and his work against the back- 

ground of the music of his time. [8s 6d net] 
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New books for Spring 1945 include: 





Fiction General 
* * 
Cc. S. SIR WILLIAM 


FORESTER BEACH THOMAS 


THE COMMODORE THE POEMS OF A COUNTRYMAN 


VICK! BAUM JAMES BURKE 


THE WEEPING WOOD MY FATHER IN CHINA 


RUMER ERNEST 
GODDEN FAULKNER 


A FUGUE IN TIME PLOUGHMAN'S FOLLY 


OLIVER CARLOS 
ONIONS BULOSAN 


RAGGED ROBYN THE LAUGHTER OF MY FATHER 


F. L. ERIC 
GREEN PARTRIDGE 


ODD MAN OUT A DICTIONARY OF R.A-F. 
SLANG 


AO TET 
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During the first six months of the year we hope 
to publish the following books:— 


FICTION | GENERAL 
Hester W. Chapman Joyce Cary 


1 WILL BE GOOD 10s. ce.net “CASE FOR AFRICAN 
FREEDOM : Ts. Gd. net 


| “The best book on modern 
| Africa... This is a book 
which will hold your attention.” 
Robert Lynd, News Chronicle. 


Thomas Mann 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 


16s. net 


Coorge Orwell Professor Sidney Hook 





ANIMAL FARM se | THE HERO IN HISTORY 
se Williams Haynes 
TE TO extn: | SC 


REPRINTS will include : — 


*A MAN WITHOUT A MASK. By J. Bronowski. 8s. 6d. net 


THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN. By Thomas Mann, 2ls. net 
A WALK IN THE SUN, By Harry Brown. 6s. net 
THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mumford. 25s. net 


THE COLOSSUS OF MAROUSSI. By Henry Miller. 8s. 6d. net 
* Already in the shops 


ORDER EARLY TO ENSURE COPIES. 
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Virginia Woolf 
Her art as a Novelist, by JOAN BENNETT 


The adepts will delight to confirm Mrs Bennett’s analysis, 
will enjoy her full-length quotations, her discernment of 
development, her piecing together of the vision of life 
unique to Virginia Woolf; for the newcomers the book 
must be a revelation and their pleasure will be to discover 
a new spirit, and in that company to enter a world anew. 
Mrs Bennett regards her task as that of an interpreter ; 
she leaves the judgment to Virginia Woolf’s readers and 
her own. 6s. net. 


Virgil: The Eclogues and the Georgies 
By R. C. TREVELYAN 


Mr R. C. Trevelyan’s translations are renowned for the 
accuracy with which the original thought is preserved, and 
for the suppleness and freedom with which he successfully 
embodies it in English Verse. The present version of the 
Georgics is in a free-moving English blank-verse form, 
that of the Eclogues is in fourteen-syllable lines. The trans- 
lations are preceded by an original dedicatory poem. 

7s. 6d. net 


From Script to Print 


An Introduction to Medieval Literature 
By H. J. CHAYTOR 


Dr Chaytor here describes the world of readers and writers 
as it was before the common existence of printed books, 
and deduces and discusses the effects of slowness of reading 
and writing, public illiteracy, scarcity and costliness of 
books, and methods of copying, upon the poetry and prose 
of the middle ages. 8s. 6d. net 
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the real significance of some passages. Yet for all its subtlety of 
image and idea, the extreme fastidiousness and sensitivity of the 
intellect seem not to be matched in the emotions: 
“The dripping blood our only drink 
The bloody flesh our only food,” 
and only the supremely arrogant could so crave humility: 
“The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility: humility is endless.” 
These four poems are written in a state of spiritual suspension in a 
period of waiting—waiting for a faith which has not come: 
“T said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope _ 
For hope would be hope for the wrong thing ; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing ; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting.” 
The nearest thing to Eliot’s present style in contemporary writing 
is Virginia’s Woolf’s prose: 
“But to what purpose 
Disturbing the dust on a bowl of rose-leaves 
I do not know.” 
Sometimes he falls into his own clichés (“ The evening with the 
photograph album”) and succumbs to his own incantations. 
Edmund Blunden speaks with a different voice. Quiet, gentle 
and sincere, he writes within the tradition of English contemplative 
and pastoral verse, making skilled use of rhymed stanza and poetic 
diction : 


“White willows play the music, zephyrs bear 
Banners and colours through the tented air.” 
The best of these poems are the lyrics, such as the “ Morning in 
March, 1943,” “ The Lost Name,” “ What is Winter? ” I personally 
eare less for the narrative and humorous verses, “ The Unfortunate 
Shipmate,” “ Tigranes.” His diction is sometimes conventional and 
banal : 


” 


“Fulfilment is a puzzling goddess, 
And though her jewelled shrine 
Is so magnetic, we may tarry 
And ask, Is she divine? ” 
but sometimes used with free delight and mastery: 
“The sudden seraphical faultless host 
Of bell-flowers where none pass, 
The blue sea frilling the sleepy coast, 
The gale in the sorrelled grass.” 
Mr. Louis MacNeice as a serious poet is astonishingly uneven. He 
has a distinct personal idiom, and where idea and expression are 
well-matched, as in “ Explorations,” “The Conscript,” “ Nostalgia,” 
there is a poem ; but often the expression proves totally inadequate 
to carry the poetic content, as in “ Mutations” and “ Brother Fire.” 
There are the old Audenesque images, which no longer pull their 
weight: 
“The Stranger in the wings is waiting for his cue, 
The fuse is always laid to some annunciation ” 
the slick, would-be-at-ease colloquialisms of “The Trolls,” which 
are dismally unnatural and uneasy ; the Hyde-Park rant of: 
“ This is a bit like us: the individual sets 
A course for all his soul’s more basic needs... . 


” 
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Once they were happy. They had 
loving parents, homes, comfort. 
But war tore their world apart— 
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But who else today could write a ballad like “Whit Monday” 
or “Swing Song”? Except, perhaps, Mr. Day Lewis. Who else 
could so fail in the same genre with “Nuts and May”? Except, 
perhaps, Mr. Day Lewis. The most ambitious poem in this book is 
“The Kingdom.” It is of the kingdom of real individuals that he 
writes. In the introductory passage he describes his theme, and 
there follows a series of portraits which, with the exception of 
the “ Mother,” are sadly uninspiring. It is always harder to draw 
good than bad types, but need they have been so dull? What of: 

Browning’s Men and Women or Crabbe’s innumerable portraits? 
Mr. George Barker’s new book of poems is a landmark, both in 
his own work and in contemporary verse. The most remarkable 
immediate achievement is his command and use of language, 
Language and imagery are essentially our own, yet there are few 
jarring colloquialisms ; more than the choice of words is the actual 
handling of the language—which at its best is superb. Barker is of 
course only extending Eliot’s own poetic practice, but how different 
they are as poets. There is a tenderness and humanity in the Three 
Cycles of Love Poems which is not to be found anywhere in Eliot, 
With the Love Poems, the Secular and Sacred Elegies form the 
finest part of the book. ‘The Pacific Sonnets are more variable in 
quality—wonderful phrases, but few, I think, wholly successful 
poems. It is in this section that the temptation to startling con- 
trast is sometimes given way to, with disastrous results to the poem 
(*O blood on the head and margarine in hand”). But this section 
contains the remarkable Memorial Sonnets for two young seamen, in 

which there are echoes of Hopkins but a lot that is only Barker: 

“ At midday they looked up and saw their death 
Standing up overhead as loud as thunder 
As white as angels and as broad as God.” 

George Barker is an outstanding poet, and this new book contains 
magnificent poems. Essentially a lyric poet, he has more force and 
a greater sense of sin than is usually implied by that classification, 

SHEILA SHANNON. 


Strategy in Theory and Practice 

The Art of War on Land. By Lt.-Col. Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O, 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought from Machiavelli 
to Hitler. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. (Princeton University 
Press ; Humphrey Milford. 25s.) 

Bot these books spring from the conviction that it is essential 

for the people of a democracy to understand war. They are 








attempts to dissipate the popular belief in democratic countries that 
“war is an aberration in the historical process and that consequently | 
the study of war is neither fruitful nor seemly ”; these words come | 
from Professor Craig’s exceilent study of Delbriick in the American | 
volume. Of the two books, Colonel Burne’s is the more directly | 
addressed to the lay reader. He sets out to discover the secret 
of success in war by using the inductive method. The short section 
on the theory of strategy at the beginning of his book is there for 
convenience sake, but it is closely linked up with and flows from 
the analysis of a number of actions from the battle of Kadesh in 
1288 B.c. to the -Tunisian campaign of 1943. What battles 
include—there are thirteen of them in the book—is of course a 
personal matter, but few will quarrel with the author’s choice, § 
with the possible exception of Poitiers, where the interpretation | 
of the evidence is still a matter of controversy. Clarity is throughout | 
a distinguishing feature of the book, both in the style and in the 
useful diagrammatic maps. Some more books for further reading 








might have been added, since it is certain that this book wil Li 
succeed in arousing interest among the non-specialist readers to 
whom it is primarily addressed. 

Colonel Burne has also much to say that will interest the specialist. | 
As is to be expected, there is nothing of the “ metaphysical ” about | 
his approach ; his sympathy is with Jomini rather than Clausewitz, | 
although he rightly makes no attempt to follow the Swiss writer 
on details, such as, for example, the relative importance of interior 
and exterior lines. As a practical soldier, Colonel Burne cannot 
forget that war is “an impassioned drama” rather than an exact 
science, and although his concern here is with strategy he never 
overlooks the important part played in combat by the morale of the 
soldier and the will of the leader. Campaigns for him are always 
much more than the games on the chessboard into which too mafy 
writers on strategy transform them. 

The volume edited by Mr. Earle is a product of a seminar 0m 
military affairs and consists of twenty chapters on modern military 
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75. Od. net 
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D.Phil. 10s. 6d. net 
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Ss. 6d. net 
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by LEVIN L. SCHUCKING, 


D.Phil. 75. 6d. net 
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by ANTONIN BASCH, D.Phil. 185. net 








Four 
Sunshine Babies 


These happy pram-riders live at 
one of the Sunshine Homes, five 
unique Nursery Schools devoted 
to the upbringing and education 
of blind children from birth to 
school age. 

The Sunshine Homes are one 
example of N.I.B.’s_ national 
Service. Throughout the country, 
N.LB. is working with the blind, 
for the blind. It produces numer- 





ous Braille publications— books, 
magazines, sheet music, even 
maps. It supplies all kinds of 
special apparatus and appliances. 
It provides education, employ- 
ment, recreation and cultural 
interests. Its constant aim is to 
enable the blind to be self- 
reliant, contributive citizens — 
an aim which your support can 
help to attain. 


on National Service for the Blind 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 


224, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1. 


Rraistered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 








A NEW WAY WITH THE 
COMMON COLD 


Sniffed twice up each nostril, 
through the handy pocket 
tube, Karsodrine will be found 
to afford rapid and prolonged 
=< relief from the worst symp- 
toms of Coryza. or the common 
cold. Karsodrine employs 
f Amphetamine—a recently- 
evolved highly - active com- 
% pound made available to the 
mS public after lengthy clinical 
% tests. Karsodrine is known, 
in technical language, as a 
“ vasoconstrictor.” It aets by 
shrinking the swollen mem- 
branes and “ drying up” the 
excess of mucus. Closed air 
passages are cleared, the 
















troublesome discharge is 
stopped, and the feeling of 
stuffiness dispelled. The 

e : prompt use of Karsodrine in 
the early stages of a head ‘cold tends to prevent it becoming 
violent and, perhaps, developing into a more serious infection. 


Karsodrine, in plastic ONE CAP inhaler, costs 1/6d. (ine. 
tax) from any Chemist. 


KARSODRINE 


A PRODUCT OF E. G. H. LABORATORIES 
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writers each written by a specialist. There is naturally a certain 
unevenness about the book and some gaps due presumably to the 
lack of a competent person to fill them. German military thinking 
is dealt with on a much more extensive scale than French, although 
the half-chapter on Armand Du Picq is one of the best in the book. 
The chapter on Clausewitz is almost as difficult to follow as the 
guthor with whom it deals. The editor’s net is cast widely and 
brings in Adam Smith, Alexander Hamilton and Engels as well as 
the more obvious military thinkers. On the whole the book will 
be extremely valuable to students and not least for the annotated 
bibliographies which accompany each of the chapters. 
S. H. F. JoHNnston. 


An Unauthoritative Report 


the Nineteen-Thirties. A Report 

drafted by H. W. Arndt. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 

Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir this book had appeared simply as the result of the efforts of a 
private person, one could have commended it as a useful compila- 
tion into which much industry has collected a good deal of valuable 
information. One would have had to add, however, that it is based 
almost entirely on secondary sources and not always the best, that 
it lacks perspective and in parts is strongly partisan, and that it 
presents as the “lessons” of the 1930’s the views which largely 
governed the policies of these years. 

But while these points might have been mentioned as minor 
blemishes of an otherwise useful private production, they raise 
serious issues when the work is a Report “issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs,” in the Fore- 
word to which the Chairman of the Council of that institution in- 
forms us that among the members of the Economic Group of the 
Chatham House Reconstruction Committee for which the report 
was prepared, “there was a large amount of agreement in regard 
to all chapters except the last.” Only two of the members of the 
group appear by name, and they in order to record their dissent 
from the report. Sir Andrew McFadyean, in a short dissenting note, 
rightly remarks that the study “to many people will appear to be 
unconsciously tendentious,” and Professor A. G. B. Fisher records 
his “substantial agreement” with Sir Andrew’s views. 

Without detracting from the undoubted industry and ability of 
the author, there is much reason to regret that the single-handed 
work of a young research assistant should have been sent forth into 
the world with the whole prestige of a “ report” of Chatham House 
attached to it. It certainly has none of -he authoritative and judicious 
character which such a publication ought to have and which, for in- 
stance, the similar publications of the Economic and Financial De- 
partment of the League of Nations so admirably maintain. It adds 
practically nothing to knowledge, but merely brings together views 
expressed by authors of one particular view. However interesting, 
e.g.. one may find Mr. John Strachey’s publications, it is a little 
startling to find them the most frequently quoted authority on the 
facts of the economic development in the United States and Ger- 
many in a publication which is supposed to give a detached view. 
This is particularly disconcerting when one finds at the same time 
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authoritative studies on the most central questions, such as Mr, 
F. A. Haight’s History of French Commercial Policies, completely 
neglected. The author is also much too fond of strong words and 
sweeping generalisations for such a document, and the assumption 
that any opposition to the New Deal or Mr. Blum’s economic policy 
must have been “ reactionary,” or the ascription of all that is bad or 
undesirable to the machinations of “ big business ” should in a work 
of this sort, at least, not be treated as a matter of course in the 
manner to which one is used in political propaganda pamphlets. 
As regards the conclusions, the author himself finds it necessary 
to mention, as an “argument that cannot be lightly dismissed,” the 
contention that his “advice for the future appears to re-enact the 
international economic chaos of the past.” The four pages in which 
he attempts to refute this charge are among the least convincing in 


the book. F. A. HaYex. 
Fiction 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) ‘ 
The Transplanted. By Frederick Niven. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) . 
St. Félix 39. By Jeanne Gosse. (Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d.) 


You must make what you like of Ludwig Bemelmans’ first novel— 
every man for himself—but I make merry with it. I enjoyed it 
very much, in a half-embarrassed sort of way. I yawned, too, some- 
times. There is a night in a very expensive New York restaurant— 
where they stamped “Remember Pearl Harbour” on the butter- 
pats—which is a very long night indeed, far, far too long and 
pleased with itself; but then I was far from home, and didn’t 
know who all the ludicrous café society people were meant to be, 
If you have a key to that chapter it may be your best bit of fun 
in the book. But by the time we got to the old hacienda in 
Ecuador I was definitely flagging, and only praying, praying for 
the earthquake—which came, of course ; but even then had to be 
anti-climaxed. That’s the worst of the Comic Spirit; too often 
when it’s dead it won’t lie down. 

But let me not seem captious, having had a great deal of fun. 
If you are in the mood for a well-salted and sincere piece of 
flippancy—and I use the word “sincere” deliberately—try _ this 
rambling fable called Now I Lay Mz Down To Sleep. It is about 
an old South American general whose wealth seems equal even to 
the excesses of this story, and that is saying something, and about 
how, after the fall of France, he travels from Biarritz with his very 
remarkable household, via Casablanca and New York. to his old} 
home in Ecuador. If you want to be earnest about this mocking 














tale of wealth and its piteous necessities, you can call it a parable 
‘f the last magnificent rearguard action of de luxe; certainly it} 
celebrates with a correct extravagance the naiveté and _ single. | 
mindedness of the gilded class the world over. Did they really 
expect to eat every day as a matter of course such meals as are 
here recounted? But casseroles and wines and orchids, olde worlde 
as they may seem, are not, in print, an entertainment in -themselves; 
it is the combined oddity and simplicity which Mr. Bemelmans 
finds in the characters they nourish which makes this book 9 
pungent and amusing. It is a smart picaresque, as insolent and 
knowing as it is go-as-you-please. The General’s party sets out, 
odd enough, from France; but it gathers its kind as it moves. 
And although the General himself and Miss Graves, with her coffin 
and Anselmo, the dreaming Indian, contain in themselves the best 
of its eccentricity—and Anselmo carries its unstressed emotional 
theme—we are very glad to pick up with the General’s sleep-walking 
cousin, and with Plaschke, and with Papa and Mama, the two extra- 
ordinarily amusing Germans in New York. On the whole, I think 
that those who want to be amused, and to take or lease admonition, 
will enjoy this fabulous and comic trip from Biarritz to Ecuador. 





But The Transplanted is for the steady novel-reader who likes 2 
plain tale of action and character, with information of a sensible 
kind thrown in, and—tfor good measure—the late Mr. Frederick 
Niven’s peculiarly easy and poetic observation of the Canadian | 
scene, its flora and fauna, its seasons, skies and natural glories. The : 
story is of two men from Glasgow and of how their fates are joined | 
in British Columbia in the years of its development before the | 
last war. It moves somewhat slowly, and turns on the simpler - 
elements and expressions of men’s natures; but it is true and it | 
becomes convincingly dramatic, and the author spent all his cus 
tomary skill and love upon evocation of its glorious setting. 

St. Félix ’39 is a tale of spies and counter-spies in a seaside 
village of Brittany in July and August, 1939. It is a quite effective 
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story, and its topographical details will appeal to those who used 
to know Brittany in holiday-time, and will probably make them 
restless. But I take it to be a first novel, and I suggest to the 
young author that, if she will use the dangerous device of making 
the lovely heroine the narrator of the tale, she should forbear from 
having all the other characters smother her in compliments—as to 
her looks, her wits, her sensibility, &c. It is playfully meant, no 
doubt, but it is quite the wrong way to put the girl over. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


An Apology for the Arts. By W. Macneile Dixon. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 
The Kingdom of the Mind, By Albert Mansbridge. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE are deeper reasons for linking together these two books than 
the obvious one that the Arts find their apology in what they repre- 
sent to a man of the calibre of Albert Mansbridge, self-educated 
founder of the W.E.A., the National Central Library and the College 
of the Sea. In the devotion to the kingdom of the mind common 
to the don and the clerk who left school at fourteen there is a 
significant clue to understanding of English culture and character. 
It is largely the desire of those outside the ancient universities to 
possess what they have to offer that has kept them vital, sometimes 
with blood upon their gowns perhaps, but never close corporations 
hiding their treasures in ivory towers. In this desire and the 
determination to satisfy it lies an explanation of that paradox which 
bewilders Mr. Macneile Dixon in his paper on Poetry and the 
National Character; the paradox that the common-sensical, 
“ unpoetical” English have produced such great poets. To adopt 
Matthew Arnold's theory of the influence of the Celtic element is to 
overlook what is more important, and that is the quality in the 
English that fuses Celt and Latin. Shakespeare and Milton, Words- 
worth and Shelley, were born in no Celtic twilight, much as we 
would like to claim them; pre-eminent in their genius is Imagina- 
tion, “the shaping spirit,” and that is of the same essence as the 
vision which inspires an Albert Mansbridge to pursue his ideal of 
education. He writes of it with the English common-sense, too: 

“Tt is as though knowledge were fuel, which must be burned by 
the flame of the spirit of a man if it is to be of use to lighten his 
own life and that of others.” 

Mr. Macneile Dixon’s studies stand for all that is richest in the 
humanistic tradition of our culture, informed at once by an ancient 
Greek and a modern liberal hatred of tyranny, whether politically 
that of Nazism or intellectually the domination of science. But to 
say of Tolstoy that “we must not overlook as he overlooked 
that there is happiness as well as misery in the world,” is to forget 
that in the description of Natasha at the wolf-hunt he was the author 
of what is probably the happiest scene in literature. 

Nostalgic as he was for the past, Mr. Macneile Dixon claimed also 
high hopes for the future, looking forward to a Britain “ that will 
build out of the wounds and terrors of the present conflict the 
loftiest memorial of her spirit.” The real pledge that she will do 
so is the faith of Mr. Mansbridge in the present: “No people 
can escape their past,” he writes, “inevitable as it is. They must 
use it in the living present, the glory of the present to be, moving 
on in the mind of man to a limitless future.” 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
AFTER their attack of “ peace jitters” the stock markets have now 


recovered some of their poise. Long-term hopes based on cheap 
money and a higher national income have provided a deterrent.to 
any widespread selling and an inducement to some few people 
buy. Prices have therefore steadied, while the volume of turnover 
remains small. I am not convinced that one should infer from 
this that markets are about to resume their rise. While I do nor 
look for any substantial fall from today’s levels, a fresh reaciion, op 
a modest scale, would not be surprising as final victory approaches, 
A wait-and-see policy is still fully justified. 


AUSTIN MOTOR INCIDENT 
After the British Celanese affair the Stock Exchange authorities 
have very wisely taken the opportunity to tighten up their require. 
ments from companies seeking for permission to deal. As might 
have been expected, such companies, which include undertakings 
with capital already quoted but seeking dealing facilities in addi. 
tional securities, are to be required to give an undertaking to supple. 
ment final dividend announcements with profit comparisons, and 
any other information necessary to prevent the establishment of 
a false market in the shares. It seems a pity, against this back. 
ground, that the Austin Motor Company should have doubled js 
ordinary distribution this week without toeing the new line fixed 
in Throgmorton Street. In consequence, jobbers in the share 
suspended dealings until the dividend announcement was amplified 
by a statement of the earnings position. From this it was mad 
plain that the company had become subject to Excess Profits Tar 
and that, after covering the Preference dividend and contingencie: 
there was a sum of £150,000 available for the year to July 31, roqy 
against £65,000 net absorbed by the 20 per cent. dividend an 
bonus. 
In fairness to the Austin Company one must point out the 
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the directors had already intimated last December that owing w 
stocktaking difficulties there would be some delay in the issu 
of the full accounts, the board’s intention being to publish ful 
figures for the two years ending July 31, 1945, together. It i 
nevertheless the fact that the directors could have amplified th 
dividend announcement if they had seen fit, and nobody wil 
quarrel with the decision of the jobbers to suspend dealings. Th 
ordinary capital of Austin Motor is highly geared which suggest 
that once the transition problems have been surmounted post-wa 
dividend prospects should be good. Quoted around 32s. 6d. th’! 
§s. Ordinary units offer a return of only just over 3 per cent. The) 
are adequately valued for the present. . 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO PROFITS 

Even the Imperial Tobacco Company, which must be ranked 
among our soundest industrial concerns, does not yet see fit 
issue a clear comparison of profits with its dividend announcement 
Once again the preliminary statement shows the reserve appropria 
tion and the carry-forward, leaving shareholders to make thei 
own calculations of earnings. Admittedly, the arithmetic of th 
matter is not very difficult, but neither the necessary data no 
the technique is at the disposal of most investors. Perhaps thé 
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simplest method of explaining the latest figures is that since the 
dividend and reserve appropriation are unchanged, and the cary 
forward which was raised in the preceding year by £168,000, is 
increased by only £118,000, profits have fallen by £50,000. Even! 
so, however, there is no mention of any transfer to widows’ and; 
orphans’ benefit account, which a year ago was allotted £10090" 
before striking the profit figure. 

As expected, the final dividend for the year to October 31, 194, 
is maintained at 7} per cent., free of tax, and is accompanied by! 
24 per cent. tax free bonus, bringing up the total distribution ®« 
174 per cent., tax free, as in each of the three preceding yeals 
The transfer to general reserve is £500,000 and the carry-forwatt) 
is up by £118,000 to £1,988,000. While it will be interesting *) 
hear Lord Dulverton’s remarks on the leaf position, I regard th) 
immediate and the long-term outlook for earnings as well assured 


Around £8, “Imps” £1 ordinary units, yielding 4} per cemls : 


less tax, are a good investment 
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COMPANY MEETING 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL ON POST-WAR TRADING 











THE one hundred and twelfth annual general meeting of the National 
Provincial Bank, Limited, was held at the head office, 15, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., on January 3oth. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
Colin F. Campbell, which has been circulated to shareholders with the 
report and balance sheet as at December 31st, 1944:— 

STATEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. 

During the year which has just ended there has been considerable 
expansion in our balance-sheet figures. Current, deposit and other 
accounts have been increased by £68,569,660 to the figure of £589,911,939. 

A satisfactory liquid position has been maintained. Against our 
liabilities we show cash items, short money, and bills amounting to 
£140,§51,042, with Treasury deposit receipts of £214,000,000 and invest- 
ments, mostly British Government securities of reasonably short life, 
amounting to £133,776,403. The advances made by the bank have 
increased during the year from £108,687,467 to £114,502,138, but, of 
course, the proportion of this figure to deposits is much reduced com- 
pared with pre-war days. When trade returns to its normal peace-time 
channels, and the necessity for the financing by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of purchases of commodities and raw materials has disappeared, 
we shall hope to see the bank’s power to assist its customers reflected in 
a substantial increase in the item of advances. 

RESULr’ OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 

The year’s trading has resulted in our showing a net profit of 
£1,270,670 Ss. 4d., as compared with £1,256,394 19s. 5d. for the year 
1943. We have brought into the accounts from the previous year a sum 
of £609,614 Is., so that the amount available aggregates £1,880,284 6s. 4d. 
An interim dividend has already been paid, and a final dividend at the 
same rate will require a total sum for the year of £710,956 4s. The 
allocations proposed are as follows:—To bank premises account, 
{100,000 ; to pension fund, £150,000, and to war contingencies fund 
£250,000, leaving to be carried forward to the next account a sum 


of £669,328 2s. 4d. 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT. 

It is some time since I made reference to the activities of the bank’s 
trustee department, and I do so now because the very considerable 
increase in the business of this department has proved beyond doubt 
that it is providing a valuable service to our customers, and, indeed, 
to others, which is much appreciated. 

There is definite evidence that the public are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the desirability of appointing a corporate trustee, and 
notwithstanding the problem. we hve to meet in the way of providing 
a staff for this fast-growing feature of the bank’s business I am glad to 
be able to say that the standard maintained is of the highest, and the 
department is well equipped to deal with the anticipated further demands 
upon its services. When the war is over we hope to provide for the 
public extended facilities by opening trustee branches in several new 
centres. 

ASSOCIATION WITH INDUSTRY. 

A year ago in the short statement sent to the shareholders, I alluded 
to the help which the bank is always ready to afford to the small trader 
and man of moderate means and good reputation. From such sources 
in the past many sound businesses have developed. We look forward 
to an extension of opportunities in this direction. 

Our business has close and far-reaching association with the great 
industries of this country, including agriculture, in which enterprise and 
skilful management have done so much to enable the huge burden of 
war production to be successfully borne. Both coal and cotton have 
been subjected to much criticism during the year, which we hope will 
lead to a still greater degree of efficiency in these all-important trades. 

NEED FOR TRADE FREEDOM. 

Probably no subject has occupied the thoughts of all political parties 
and industrialists more than that of ensuring full employment after the 
war, upon which in large measure rests the prosperity of British trade 
generally. With some of the proposals placed before the public bankers 
would be in full agreement, such, for instance, as the control over foreign 
exchange, over the import of luxuries and the distribution of food, but I 
am convinced that this prosperity will be best served by the utmost 
freedom being given to those engaged in business who, by long experi- 
ence, understand the problems connected with their particular trade, 
whether at home or overseas. 

EFFECT OF HIGH TAXATION. 

Taxation at a high level brings in its train many disadvantages, not 
the least of which is the drawing off from trade of profits which should 
be available for replacement, development and reseasch. The sooner 
some of this burden can be lifted the better for all, because it is clear 
that the highest degree of efficiency will be necessary if we are to maintain 
our position as a world Power 

The difficulties which have arisen in Europe in those countries which 
have been released from the bondage of German occupation show very 
Clearly the dire effect of Fascist domination. It will be for us to 
demonstrate, as the end of the war approaches, the immense advantages 

our free institutions and method of approach to new developments. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


IN place of his usual annual address, the following statement has been 
circulated by Mr G. P. DEwHuRST, chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Limited, in acvance of the annual general meeting held on Jan. 25, 1945. 

Turning to the figures of the balance sheet, you will see from the 
report in your hands that deposits at £80,471,000 again appear at a 
record figure, showing an increase of over 8 per cent. as compared with 
last year. 

Whilst the introduction of tax reserve certificates three years ago must 
have considerably retarded the rate of increase in bank deposits, the 
tendency would now appear to be weakening for we find that the 
increase in the total of such certificates has started to lag while the 
rate of increase in bank deposits is again on the up-grade, suggesting 
that the amount of certificates outstanding is approaching its ceiling 
and that caution is being observed in estimating the tax liability of a 
few years ahead. The only other change of note on this side of the 
sheet is an increase of £47,000 in acceptances and credits opened on 
customers’ account. Turning to the assets—the liquid position of the 
bank is strikingly apparent. Including Treasury deposit receipts, the 
quick assets show an increase of over £5,000,000 as compared with last 
year and represent nearly 55 per cent. of our deposits. Our holding of 
British Government Securities has also been increased by £1,600,000. 
On the other hand, in contrast to last year’s experience, advances to 
customers are less by £565,000. I feel the figures I have given, while 
stressing the liquid position of the bank, will enable us to play our full 
part in the reinstatement and re-equipment of industry during the 
transition period from war to peace. I will enlarge upon this later. 

Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after 
making the usual provisions, appears at £211,774 17s. 9d., as compared 
with £201,844 12s. 4d., or an increase of £9,930. This profit, with a 
balance of £151,932 17s. 6d. brought forward from last year, gives us a 
total of £363,707 15s. 3d. now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £100,000 to staff pension fund, additional to the 
usual annual contribution, and £30,000 to property maintenance reserve, 
we are in a position to pay dividends at the rate of 12} per cent. on 
both our “A” and “B” shares and carry forward to next year’s 
account £116,520 §s. 3d. as against £151,932 17s. 6d. brought in. 

Before leaving the results of the year’s trading which, I submit, may 
be looked upon as satisfactory, I would wish to refer firstly to the steady 
increase in the number of our connections during the year and secondly 
to the number of our customers who, we find, are appreciating the 
advantages of utilising the services of our trustee departments. 

Looking at the present improved state of the financial structure of 
the trade. the necessary finance for expenditure on research, re-equipment 
and new machinery should be in some measure available from internal 
resources, though here taxation relief and a more liberal allowance for 
depreciation on wasting assets would play an important part. 

Again, where entry into markets abroad is dependent on the negotiation 
of trade treaties by the Government, obviously such commercial arrange- 
ments must entail more direct contacts between merchants here and 
overseas markets and an intensive study on the spot of the needs and 
requirements of their customers abroad. 

Then, too, spinners and manufacturers may fairly expect that a 
priority in allocation for their requirements of machinery and materials 
will be granted them without undue delay. 

And last, but not least, is the question of man power, and how best 
can labour, after so long a period of service elsewhere, be attracted 
back to the mills. 

Improvement in working conditions and amenities on a scale at least 
comparable with those provided in other industries has already been 
taken in hand and will doubtless play a very important part, but labour 
from the forces and munitions works must be allowed to resume its 
old employment at the earliest possible moment consistent with the 
wartime needs of the country. 

If employers and operatives alike will show in this transition stage 
between war and peace which awaits us, the same energy and deter- 
mination that they have thrown into their war effort, I submit they 
have a right, in matters beyond their control, to expect a corresponding 
measure of support and encouragement from the Government. 

As to the engineering industry, the part played by both the heavy 
and light branches has been of a notable character and the technical 
progress made during the war, coupled to the proved efficiency of so 
many of its units, will, I have every hope, enable it to respond adequately 
to the heavy demands which will be made on it during the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Both the above-named great industries—and space alone prevents my 
reference to several others—will have an important part to play in the 
restoration of our export trade, so vital an element in our national 
economy, and the high degree of liquidity disclosed by our figures will 
enable this bank to extend support in full measure towards the further- 
ance of that object. 

As I have indicated above, this bank is prepared to extend its support 
in full measure to our customers during the periods of reconstruction 
and transition, and I do not forget either those ex-Servicemen who 
will be anxious to restart businesses abandoned in the national interest 
or all those small-scale enterprises which contribute so much to the 
health and balance of a national egonomy. 
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Crest Hotel] sxx" 


An Ashley Courtenay recommended Hotel 


“e ° . >? 
‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex. 
Onder the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. 
A fully equipped first- class Hotel, with nearby Golf 
and Riding Cocktail Lounge. All-weaiher tennis 
courts Lift. Tel.: 394. 


ift 
For details of this and 


THE 





Others on his personally 
recommended ust write: ASHLEY COURT EMAY 
c/o “ The Spectator.’’ 99, Gower Street, W. Ct 


PERSONAL 

\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoarts, suits, 
f turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List 
Watker’s Screntieic TURNING AND TAILORING 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London, 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
f Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods. Mayor C. 
VAN Der Byt, Wappenham. Towcester. 











costumes 
FREE.— 
Works. 


>» ERMALINE. 
Most easily digested Seed, 
Ask your 
YOOKS. The Vicar of Kirtling, 


near Newmarket 
» would send a typed list (to be returned) numbered 
and priced. He would pay carriage. 
YURNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Beit INvis:ete Menpers, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, 
FC4 Five doors fram Ludeate Cc ircus). 
( YANCER SUFFERER (58644).—Electric welder (37), 
ill since Spring and in urgent need of nourishment. 
Savings all used, and income now 4/6 a week, for two. 
Please help this sad home, with cash or kind. (Jewellery 
gratefully received.}—NaTIONAL Society FOR CANCER 
Rerter, 2 “ S,’’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Sutton, Surrey. 
] y: TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
frer 'seeon to S. R. Nrerron, 92, Great Russell St., Wl. 
VE RY GARDENER SHOULD JOIN the Cloche 
4 Guild. 1/- a year for Membership brings you the 
+ weer J experiences of thousands of successful gardeners. 
fonthly gardening advice by experts, and the service of 
our Advisory Bureau to answer your questions. Admission 
to Demonstrations, Talks, etc. Write to SecreTary, Chase 
Cloche Guild, 33, The Grange, Chertsey. 
es ANCE.—REGIONAL TRUST Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street. London. W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 
I ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
service. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.). 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is, 3d, carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFartane (C,), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
redirected, 5s. n.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
USSIAN CLASSES.—Tutorial Groups and individual. 
For Prospectus,-"phone Frobisher 3341. 
‘HE LIFE OF YOUR MATTRESS can be prolonged 
if Heaw’s re-make it for you. They do this at very 
reasonable prices from 15/-. Send your mattress to them 
for an exact estimate. Hear & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
'TE‘HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?2— 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
"V.OM LONG wobacco’s made with skill 
You fill the pipe—t fills the bill. 
se EEDS direct from a Scottish Mill, from 9/- and 
2 coupons per yard. Patterns from DENHOLM 
Tweeps, Hawick, Scotland. 
we WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by soturn. —KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester. 
\ ,HERE’ $ THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and please 
send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
Appeat Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


Ww TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT r INstITU re (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDU CATIONAL 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
| for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc, Econ.. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
nstaiments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A,, LL.D., 
Devt. B93. WOLSEY HALL OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Special Course for under- 
graduates, from 4th to 17th April. Apply to the 
Secrerary, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 
7" QU REN’S SECRETARIAL COLL EGE (throu gh 
bombing) now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W .5. 
Fro. 7416. 
r ae’ TION. —Correspondence or Polish, 
erman.—®., 76. Hills Road, Cambridge. 

TNIV ERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
| founded 1887, prepares students tor London 
University Matriculation. Intermediate and (og 
examinations; also for School Certifics*es ord, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and_ others), Bre-Medical 
Teachers Diplomas, etc. The College is ar L ducational 
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personal, 


Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-ma‘ting concern, 
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HE “BANK-INSURANCE” 

Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers: Trust of Insurance 
Shares, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


thine 


Units may be bought and sold (and 
leaflet obtained) through any Stock- 
broker or Bank, in quantities from 
20 to 5,000 at a time, at quoted 
prices which are free of Agent’s 
Commission and Stamp Duty. 
Offered prices and approximate yields 
after deducting management charges : 


Bank-Units . 18/105 33% 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post- 
war recovery is emphasised by 43°, of Trust 
JSund being —— in shares of Deminion and 
Colonial banks. 

Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 


Insurance-Units ... 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised 
“hedge"’ against inflation: a general rise in 
prices means increased premium income. 
Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 


Bank-Insurance Units ... 18/9 33% 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust 
combines the qualities of the above two Trusts. 

Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


Cornhill Deferred Units 11/3 

(87% Insurance, 8°, Banks, 5°, Gov. stock.) 
The only “ geared”’ Unit Trust, specially 
devised for those who realise the soundness 
of insurance shares as a long-term invest- 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) of these 
Units, after deduction of a semi-annual charge 
against capital of t of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. 
Appreciation during past year approx. 20% 
Dividend paid for 1944 at the rate of 1 98274. 
nett per Unit. 


19/6 335% 




















j Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
LECTURES 
l RITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS —A 
Public Lecture by Pror. HAROLD LasKi on “ The 


Place of the Scientist in Post-war Administration.”” Admis- 


sion Free. Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Feb. 14th. 6.30 p.m. 
4 Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 

Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
Cutnc, M.A,, B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street. W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Feb. 3rd.: “TENSION AND 
SPEED.” Feb. 10th: “TENSION, SPEED AND 


Copies of all earlier lectures available for those 
The complete series in printed form for those 
MASTER CLASS — 

e- 


TONE.” 
who join late. 
who cannot attend personally. 
TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30, began on Jan. 27 
tailed synopsis, etc., on application. 











Your 


TOKENS 


will get you the 
BOOKS YOU WANT 
at 


WILSON’S BOOKSHOPS 


—(Unless they are out of print) 
If the one book on which you have set your 
heart is reprinting, place your order with 
us, and pay for it with your Token. We 
will advise you when it is ready. But ous 
stocks offer many satisfactory alternatives 
for every taste and purpose. 

COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 
ALFRED WILSON BOOKSELLERS LTD, 


7,Ship Tavern Passage,Gracechurch St.,E.C.3 
155, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


— ; 
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WORLD RECOVERY.—Eigm Public 
on the Functional International Agencies 
etc.), at Livincstone HALL, Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.W.1. Tuesday, February 6th, onwards 
at5 —o Speakers include: C. W. Jenks, P. W. Martin, 
G. D. H. Cole, Prof. A. G. B. Fisher, E. F. Schumacher, 
E. Fst “Gordon E ngland and Rev. Ronald Allen. 
Bishop of Birmingham on “A Christian Approach to 
eace in the new series of lunch-hour addresses, 
Kincsway Hari, W.C.2. Friday, — Oth at 1.10 p.m. 
Admission free. Full particulars fro 
NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 
144, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


‘Tora Ss 
Lectures 
(I.L.0., U.N.R.R.A., 





EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


WVARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND _ WATER 

4 COLOURS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 
QOVIET GRAPHIC ART EXHIBITION. = 
‘ Academy, Piccadilly, W.1. 10-6; Sun. 
Admission 6d. Forces free. 

YHANTICLEER THEATRE CLUB (Ken. 5845), 

Clareville St. (nr. Gloucester Rd. Tube). Sat., Feb, 3, 

at7. Subs, Evgs. (ex. Mons, and Tues.),7. Sats. and Suns., 


3 and 7. Peter Brook’s production, THE INFERNAL 
a by Jean Cocteau. Mems. only. Membership 
» 21/-. 





APPOINTMENTS 
qisvie SERVICE COMMISSION 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 

The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
appointment to two or more temporary posts of PSYCHO- 
LOGIST “in their Department. The posts, which are open 
to both sexes, will be tenable for approximately three years, 
and will be filled by competitive interview. The duties 
will be connected with the selection of candidates for 
various higher appointments in the Civil Service during the 
post-war Reconstruction period, and the commencing date 
will be fixed accordingly. 

Potential candidates are not debarred from applying 
reason of the fact that they are at present serving in H + BY 
Forces, or that their present employment is controlled by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, but the 
appointment of such persons will be subject to agreement 
between the Civil Service Commissioners and their present 
employers as to the date and conditions of their release. 

Candidates, who should be of specialist or consultant 
status, must possess a good honours degree in Psychology 
or its equivalent. Practical experience in vocational Psycho- 
logy, including interviewing, is desirable; and some 
acquaintance with testing procedures and relevant statistical 
techniques will be an advantage. 

The salary will be £800-£1,000 for men, and £640-£825 
tor women, and will be fixed within those ranges according 
to age, qualifications and experience; but the figures 
quoted may be somewhat exceeded in favour of a candidate 
with outstanding qualifications. 

Intending candidates may obtain further information, 
together with forms of application, by written request to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, not later than February 21st, 1945, 
Some extension of this date may be allowed to candidates 
serving overseas. 
et D COOK wanted for Schoo! House 

4 of 80 boys. Intelligent woman able to plan a balanced 
and appetising diet. No store keeping required. Adequate 
help given in kitchen. Private sitting-room, bedroom and 
bathroom. Salary £180. Apply Mrs. Day, Stamford 
School, Lincs. 

RMOND COLLEGE (within the 
( Melbourne, Australia). 

The Mastership of the College is now vacant and applica- 
tions from prospective candidates are being sought. Full 
particulars of duties and salary may be obtained from :— 

Offices of The Church of Scotland, 121 George Street, 

Edinburgh 2. 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 
Australia House (Australian High Commissioner’s Office), 


University of 


London. 
O%tices of the Irish Presbyterian Church, — 
For the Ormond Colleg 
AR CHIBALD MAIN 
(late of Glasgow University). 
Manse of Kirkbean, Dumfries, Scotland. 


y Mtvensrey OF GLASGOW 


STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP 

The University Court will consider in April next an 
appointment to the Stevenson Lectureship in a 
tenable in the first instance for a maximum period of five 
years from Ist Ocroper, 1945, or from such later date as 
may be arranged. The appointment will be full-time. The 
stipend will be £800 per annum, with superannuation. All 
who may be interested are asked to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will supply further particulars. 
January, 1945. ROBT HUTCHESON, 

Secretary of University Court. 


ANTED.—Cook-housekeeper for farmhouse; shor 

hours, live in, excellent accommodation ; ¢.1., h. &¢. 

Full board and £1 10s. Od. week.—Perer Scort, Court 
Perrott Farm, Lilandegveth, near Caerleon, Mon. 


far —Lady companion, Brit. or foreign 





. - rw refer. 
pen yh - Fy -y by fuitone fe aie 11, Hampstead High Street, N.W.3 musical, to a highly cultiveted Cuochoniowas tae 
free from Reorstrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. in a small S. Wales town.—Box 192. 
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